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RELIGION, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE IN ITALY. 


Oxe day so closcly resembles another in the general 
course of existence in the provincial towns of Central 
and Southern Italy, that it would be difficult, with any 
regard to truth, to throw much more diversity into the 
description of twelve months than of twelve hours; 
the only variation of any importance being connected 
with the seasons when the Opera is open, for which 
the majority of the population retain the absorbing 
attachment that grave thinkers, like the good and 
enlightened Ganganelli, so far back as a century ago, 
lamented as the bane of the inhabitants of the Marche. 
On this, however, as on a variety of other matters, his 
successors held different opinions down to Clement 
XIV.; and by their encouragement to the taste for 
theatrical performances, fostered the levity which that 
pontiff in his correspondence so much deplores—well 
content to see the eagerness, the interest, the hopes 
which in other countries men are taught it is more 
fitting to bestow on questions of science, politics, 
and religion, centre among their own subjects on the 
trilli of a prima donna, or the legs of a ballerina. 

That which, perhaps, out of a hundred other traits, 
most forcibly attracted my notice, as evincing the 
most striking contrast to English manners—for be it 
remembered, I never set up for a cosmopolite, but, 
conscious of my inherent insularities, measure every- 
thing by the gauge of English opinion and English 
custom—was the complete absence, in their familiar 
conversation, of all allusion to a topic which, more or 
less, for better or for worse, is always a predominant 
one with us. 


the silence connected with religion, in all save its most 
material forms—such as just saying: ‘I am going to 
mass ;’ or, ‘IIow tiresome! to-morrow is a vigil, and 
we must eat maigre!’—did not arise from reserve at 
the presence of a heretic; but at length I was con- 
vinced that there was no design in this avoidance of 
themes which, in England, you can scarcely take up 
a magazine, or a fashionable novel, or pay a morning 
visit, or go twenty miles in a railway, without encoun- 
tering. Instead of interweaving their conversation 
with phrases akin to those which, either from piety, 
or habit, or, alas! from cant, are so frequently upon the 
lips of English people, the Italians seemed anxious to 
put aside whatever tended to awaken’such unpleasant 
considerations as the uncertainty of life or a prepara- 
tion for eternity; casting all their cares in this last 
particular—when they considered it worth caring for— 
upon their priests, with a confidence it was marvellous 
to witness, 


. 


It was some time before I could assure myself that | 


Never, certainly, judging them as a totality, was 
there a set of people who ‘thought less about thinking, 
or felt less about feeling ;? who went through life less 
troubled with self-questionings of what they lived for, 
or whether they lived well; or who, dissatisfied and 
listless as they might be in their present condition, 
manifested less inclination to dwell upon the hopes 
and prospects of futurity. Yet, although thus opposed 
to any serious reference to sacred things, they 
resemble the French in the levity with which they will 
introduce them on the most unseasonable occasions, 
without any apparent consciousness of impropriety. 
Nay, there was thought to be nothing profane in a 
tableau vivant, which I heard them talking of, as 
having recently taken place at the house of one of the 
noble ladies of the society; the subject—a Descent 
from the Cross, or the Entombment, I know not 
which—impersonated from an ancient picture. Suffice 
it to say, that our Saviour was represented by a 
remarkably handsome young student from Bologna, 
whose style of features and long brown hair resembled 
the type which all painters have more or less followed 
in their pictures of Christ; and that the Magdalen 
was the lady of the house, a Florentine contessa, 
whose Rubens-like colouring and billowy golden hair 
had first suggested her fitness to sustain a part, for 
which her detractors, of course, added she was also in 
other respects well qualified. 

The sentiments I expressed at this exhibition 
evidently caused surprise, as, in fact, was invariably 
the case at the manifestation of any religious tendency 
on my part, I think I have before mentioned that 
Protestant amongst these worthy people was but a 
polite term for Atheist ; as in the case of the Marchesa 
Silvia, when I offered her one of our prayer-books, the 
superstitious shrink from being enlightened upon our 
tenets; while to the unbelieving, they are a matter of 
profound indifference, respecting which they never 
dream of asking information. And under these two 
heads, with but rare exceptions, and a vast and increas- 
ing preponderance to the side of infidelity, it is no 
want of charity to say that the population of the 
Pontifical States may be classified. 

Second only to the avoidance of all serious subjects, 
that which most struck me was their complete in- 
difference to literature, even in its simplest form. 
Unknown to them is the veneration we cherish for the 
popular authors of the day, our familiar reference to 
their works, our adoption of their sayings. During 
childhood, they have no story-books to fill their minds 
with images which, converted into pleasant memories 
in advancing life, it is like letting sunshine upon the 
soul to muse over. ‘Their ripening years see them 
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with the same void; for, however it may be objected 
that a nation possessing Dante and Tasso, Filicaja and 
Alfieri, Monti and Leopardi, should never be taxed 
with the barrenness of its literature, I reply that I am 
here speaking of the requirements of the generality 
of the masses, for whose capacity such authors range 


with the other pupils in the formal alleys of the 
garden, of which the four frowning walls had so long 
constituted our horizon. My pursuits and acquire- 
ments had varied but little from what they were when 
I entered the convent; and to give you in one word 
the summary of the infantine guilelessness in which 


too high. The only attempts to supply this deficiency 
which the present time has witnessed, or rather, it 
should be said, the jealous surveillance over the press 
has permitted, have been half-a-dozen historical novels 
from the pens of Azeglio, Manzoni, Guerrazzi, and one 
or two others. But as yet the experiment has failed: 
you may say of the Italians as of a backward child, 
‘they do not love their book!’ Reading is looked upon 
as inseparable from study ; as a monopoly in the hands 
of a gifted few ; and the most hopeless part of the case 
is, that they are not sensible of their deficiency, nor 
lament the deprivation! Were scores of what we 
consider unexceptionable works for youth, to be spread 
before Italian parents and preceptors—tales, travels, 
and biographies—they would not bid the rising genera- 
tion fall to and read. ‘Let them alone,’ they would 
say ; ‘the boys must attend to their education: reading 
for mere amusement will distract their thoughts.’ As 
for girls, the refusal would be still more decided, for 
they could be expected to gather only pernicious 
notions about seeing the world, or independence, or 
choosing for themselves in marriage, from the perusal ! 


return to Ancona, with the Marchesa Gentilina, who 
was sufficiently free from prejudice to listen quietly to 
some of my remarks, and sometimes even to acquiesce 
in their justice. But on this last point she was not 
amenable to my reasoning. 

‘It is all very well, carina; in England, I daresay, 
it may answer. But your women are of a different 
temperament, and society is differently constituted, 
As long as parents have the right, as with us, of dis- 
posing of their daughters in the manner they think 
best suited for their eventual benefit, the less they 
learn beforehand of the tender passion, the better. 
There are reforms enough wanted amongst our political 
abuses, without seeking to introduce innovations into 
private life. The whole system must be changed, or 
else girls had better be left in their present ignorance 
and simplicity.’ 

‘But, marchesa—— This from you, who are such 
an advocate of progress ?’ 

* Cosa volete? 1 do not think the warm hearts of our 
daughters of the south could read as phlegmatically as 
Englishwomen those tales in which love and courtship 
are ever, must ever, be predominant.’ 


exalted idea of what we tax you Italians as regarding 
in too common-place a light? If they were led to 
look upon marriage less as a worldly transaction than 
as a solemn compact, not to be lightly entered into, 
but to be lovingly and faithfully observed ?’ 

*If, if, my dear Utopist! If, instead of all these 
fine results, you gave them glimpses of a liberty and 
privileges they could never know, and so ended by 
making them miserable? Take my own case for 


I talked this over one day, not long before my | 


‘And if they could thereby learn to form a more. 


an example. I was sixteen. I had never left the | 


the educande were presumed to exist, I had never seen 
the reflection of my own face except by stealth, in a 
little bit of looking-glass about the size of a visiting- 
card, which I had coaxed my old nurse to bring me in 
one of her visits, and that we smuggled through the 
grating of the parlatojo concealed between two slices 
of cake! 

‘I knew this was to go on till a partito was arranged 
for me, for my parents did not like it to be said they 
had an unmarried daughter at home upon their hands; 
besides, many men prefer a bride fresh from the seclu- 
sion of the convent, and in those days especially, this 
was the strict etiquette. I had seen my eldest sister 
discontented and fretting till she was nearly twenty 
before the welcome sposo could be found, and I had 
no inclination to be incarcerated so long, though 
hope, and certain furtive glances at my mirror, kept 
encouraging me to look for a speedier deliverance. 

* At last, one Easter Sunday—how well I remember 
it!—I was summoned to the parlatojo, and there, on 
the outer side of the grating, stood a group of my 
/relations: my father and mother, my sister and 
her husband, and one or two of my aunts. I was so 
flurried at the sight of so many people, and go taken 
up with looking at the gay new Easter dresses of my 
visitors—my sister, I recollect, had an immense sort 
of high-crowned hat, with prodigious feathers, as was 
the fashion then, which excited my intense admiration 
| and envy—that I had not time to bestow much notice 
| upon a little dried-up old man who had come in with 
| them, and who kept taking huge pinches of snuff and 
| talking in a low tone with my father. My mother, on 

her side, was engaged in whispering to the Mother- 
Superior, and from her gestures, seemed in a very good 
| humour; while the rest of the party drew off my 
attention by cramming me with sweetmeats they had 
brought for my Easter present. 
| ©The next day but one, I was again sent for, and 
with downcast eyes, but a bounding heart, presented 
myself at the grating. There I found my mother, as 
| before, in deep conversation with the superior, who, on 
‘my bending to kiss her hand, according to custom, 
saluted me on both cheeks with an unusual demon- 
| stration of tenderness. 
| Well, Gentilina,” said my mother, “I suppose you 
| begin to wish to come out into the world a little?” 

‘I knew my mother so slightly, seldom seeing her 
more than once a month, that I stood in great awe of 
her; so I dropped a deep courtesy, and faltered: “ Si, 
_ signora ;” but I warrant you I understood it all, and 
already saw myself in a hat and feathers even more 
voluminous than my sister’s! 

“The Madre Superiore does not give you a bad 
character, I am glad to find.” 

“ Ah davvero!” was the commentary upon this, “the 
contessina has always sliewn the happiest dispositions. 
At one time, indeed, I hoped, I fancied, that such rare 
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convent for nine years; I was always dressed in cotton | Virtues would have been consecrated to the glory of 
cS of the simplest make and description, and thick | our Blessed Lady, and the benefit of our order; but 


leather shoes, with great soles, that clattered as I | since the will of Heaven and of her parents call her 
walked along the mouldy old corridors, or ran about | from me, I can only pray that in the splendour and 
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enjoyments that await her, she will not forget her who 
for nine years has filled a mother’s place.” And at the 
conclusion of this harangue, I was again embraced with 
unspeakable fervour. 

‘In my impatience to hear more, I scarcely received 
these marks of affection with fitting humility ; while 
forgetting all my lessons of deportment, I opened my 
eyes to their fullest extent, and fixed them on my 
mother. 

“Ha, ha! Gentilina,” she said laughing, “I see 
you guess something at last! Yes, my child, I will 
keep you no longer in suspense. Your father and I, 
ever since your sister's marriage, have never ceased 
endeavouring to find a suitable match for you. The 
task was difficult. You are young, very young, 
Gentilina; and we could not intrust our child to 
inexperienced hands. It was necessary that your 
husband should be of an age to counterbalance your 
extreme youth. Onno other condition could we con- 
sent to remove you from this so much earlier than 
your sister. But at last a sposo whom your parents, 
your family, the Madre Superiore herself, think most 
suitable, has been selected for you; and ”—— 

‘But I waited to hear no more. The glorious vista 
of theatres, jewels, carriages, diversions, which we all 
knew lay beyond those dreary convent-walls, suddeniy 
disclosing itself before me, attainable through that 
cabalistic word matrimony, was too much for my 
remaining composure; and clapping my hands wildly, 
I exclaimed : “ Mamma mia—mamma mia, is it possible ? 
Am I going to be married? Ob, what joy, what 
happiness!” and then checking my transports, I said 
earnestly: “Tell me, mamma, shall I have as many 
fine dresses as Camilla?” 

*I declare to you, signorina, that the name of my 
destined husband was but a secondary consideration ; 
and when they told me he was rich and noble—the 
same individual who had come to the grating on the 
previous Sunday to satisfy his curiosity respecting me 
—I acquiesced without repugnance, ugly, shrivelled, 
aged as he was, in the selection of my parents. 
Knowing nothing of the world, having scarcely seen a 
man except our confessor, the convent gardener, and 
my father, I went to the altar eight dars afterwards 
without a tear!—This sounds very horrible to you, 
I daresay,’ she resumed, after a short pause, in which, 
notwithstanding her careless manner, I saw some 
painful memories had been awakened ; ‘ but let me ask 
you—had my head been filled with notions of fascinat- 
ing youths, as handsome as my Alessandro when I first 
remember him, kneeling at my feet, and saying: 
“ Gentilina, I adore you!”—should I not have added a 
vast amount of misery to what, Heaven knows, was 
already in store for me—in resisting a fate which was 
inevitable, or whose only alternative would have been 
the cloister? No, no; since our domestic code is thus 
constituted, and as long as parents retain such 
arbitrary sway, let girls be left in happy ignorance 
that they have so much as a heart to give away! If 
they are to be married, they will then not dream of 
any opposition ; if, on the contrary, as in the case of 
my poor sister-in-law, a suitable match has not been’ 
attainable, why, they will not, like her, be full of 
romantic ideas gathered from their books: and so, 
instead of wearying their family with their blighted 
hopes, will take the veil, and retire contentedly to a 
convent, limiting their notions of happiness to standing 
high in the good graces of the father-confessor, or the 
preparation of confectionary and cakes.’ 

‘If I believed you to the letter, marchesa, you would 
have me conclude that all the women of the Roman 
States are, or should be, totally uncultivated.’ 

* Before marriage, I meant, remember that! After- 
wards, all is changed. A woman of intelligence soon 
gets wearied of the frivolities she has been brought up 
to prize so highly, and will eagerly seek to instruct 


her mind. Study will then be her greatest pastime 
and her greatest safeguard.’ 

I knew she alluded to her own experiences, but I 
could not forbear pressing the subject: ‘ And for those 
who have no refined understanding to cultivate, no 
desire to study, and yet have learned too late they 
have a heart which they were not taught must be 
given with their hand—what safeguard is there for 
those, marchesa ?’ 

‘Per Bacco!’ she cried, shrugging her shoulders, 
‘that is the husband’s affair; nobody else need meddle 
with it! You see, my dear,’ she added, laughing at 
my dissatisfied air, ‘we are a long way off from the 
state of things you would desire to bring us to; and if 
you would wish for any reformation in this as well as 
in any of our other abuses, you must request your 
friends the English ministers, next time we try to 
shake them off, not to lure us on by sympathy and 
approbation, and then abandon us to worse than our 
former condition.’ 

Subsequently, I ascertained that the marchesa did 
not advance any more than the opinions generally held 
by her country-people upon this subject; although 
there seems a strange inconsistency in persons ever 
disposed to rail at the defects of their internal policy, 
upholding these rococo ideas, alleging in their justifi- 
cation that the impulsive Italian character in youth is 
unsuited to the liberty conceded at so early an age to 
Englishwomen. 

A lady I conversed with upon this system, some 
time afterwards in Ancona, supposed to have had a 
liberal education, having been brought up in Northern 
Italy under her mother’s roof, told me that, although 
she did not marry till twenty, she had not previously 
been allowed to peruse any work of fiction, excepting 
one after she was betrothed, and that was Paul and 
Virginia! For which restriction, it may be paren- 
thetically remarked, she fully indemnified herself in 
the sequel, being of a studious turn, by devouring all 
the French novels she could lay her hands upon. 

Indeed, I could multiply anecdote upon anecdote to 
corroborate these statements; but I must reserve a 
little space to speak of the cultivation of the fine arts, 
which, judging by the limited patronage and still 
scantier remuneration accorded to their professors, 
would seem to be considered by many as dangerous 
as reading to a maiden’s peace of mind. Of late years, 
however, music enters much more frequently into their 
programme of education. Though not yet introduced 
into the native convents, it is taught at the Sacré 
Ceur at Loretto, and in many private families, happily 
as yet with more discrimination than in England—the 
absence of voice or ear being considered insurmount- 
able disqualifications. The art, especially in its vocal 
department, can boast, even in so remote a corner 
of Italy, of instructors superior to any procurable in 
England, except at those rates which some parents com- 
placently mention as if to set a higher value on their 
daughters’ acquirements. Blessings on the Italians in 
this respect, for they have no purse-pride! If you 
admire a lady’s singing—and it is no rarity to hear 
streams of melody poured from those full rounded 
throats, such as would electrify a London drawing- 
room—some member of her family will not immediately 
inform you that she learned from the first masters at 
two guineas a lesson; that no expense was spared, and 
so forth. ‘They do not understand John Bull's delight 
at framing all he does in rich gilding, and can enjoy 
the fine singing of their countrywomen notwithstanding 
that, in Ancona at least, instruction from no mean 
professor was attainable at two pauls (tenpence) a 
lesson. 

The music-master who taught my cousins was 
director of the opera, composed and understood music 
thoroughly, and devoted himself, heart and soul, to 


his profession: to these recommendations he added a 
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very handsome exterior, great attention to his dress, 
gentlemanly and respectful bearing, and, nevertheless, 
gave twelve lessons, of an hour each, for a sum equi- 
valent to ten shillings, and thought himself lucky too, 
to get pupils at that rate! 

Painting, the twin-sister of music, does not enjoy 
the same amount of popularity. In a country, of 


-which the churches and palaces teem with evidences 


of the estimation in which it was held scarcely two 
centuries ago, I saw only one instance, that of 
Volunnia’s miniatures, where even, in its humblest 
branches, it was studied by one of the higher ranks. 
It is cast as a reproach upon the modern Italians 
that they can no longer furnish good painters; but 
the censure is more applicable to those who do not 
care to foster the talent so often doomed to languish 
in the ungenial atmosphere of poverty and neglect. 
The young artist, whose only pupils in Ancona were 
those furnished by my uncle’s family, had studied 
several years in Rome, Florence, and Venice; had 
distinguished himself in his academical career, was full 
of enthusiasm and feeling, and yet so little encourage- 
ment did he receive in his native city, that it was 
difficult for him to earn his bread. It is almost 
superfluous to add, that he was as poor as any painter 
need be. He had one coat for all seasons; never ate 
but once a day, besides a cup of coffee at six in the 
morning, which he procured at a caffe, no fire being 
lighted so early at his mother’s, where he lived ; and 
had a starved, hungry look, like a lean greyhound, 
with large hollow eyes, and an attempt at an artistic 
beard. Poor fellow! his story presents so perfect an 
illustration of a new phase of Italian life, that I must 
not be considered too discursive if I conclude this 
paper with an account of it. 

He had known my uncle’s family for years, and 
considered himself under obligations to them, so that 
a little of the old Roman patron and client system was 
kept up in their intercourse; a respectful affection on 
his side, and a kindly interest in his welfare on theirs. 
Hlis knowledge of art was really wonderful. As a 
boy, he had drawn his first inspirations from Raphael's 
frescoes in the Vatican, and worshipped him almost 
as a divinity; then ascending a step higher in purista 
principles, he devoted himself to the study of that 
branch of the Florentine school of which ‘il beato 
Angelico da Fiesole’ is the chief; and to hear him 
descant on his purity of outline and grace of composi- 
tion, was in itself a lecture on design. A timely 
removal to Venice luckily saved him from the exag- 
gerations into which all votaries of any peculiar style, 
however excellent in itself, must inevitably fall; on 
which, in fact, he was fast verging, as two or three 
pictures he had in his possession, painted while the 
impressions of Florence were still predominant, of 
ashen-liued saints, with marble-like draperies, abund- 
antly testified: and leaving his legitimate admiration 
for the Beato Angelico unsubdued, yet sent him back, 
at the conclusion of his studies, glowing with rapture 
for Titian and Paolo Veronese. From tie great works 
of the former, he had made a number of sketches and 
spirited copies; while he thought—as what young 
artist docs not think—that he had discovered his 
peculiar secret of colouring, detailed to us, as he 
held forth triumphantly upon his flesh-tints and 
impasto. In addition to all these artistic disquisitions, 
he used, while we were taking our lessons, to give us 
all the political news, or rather the whispers which 
were stealthily in circulation, and often repeated that 
ours was the only house in which it was eafe to 
express an opinion. 

Then he would tell us a great deal about the erying 
evils of his country, much to the purport of what [ 
have already stated; the ignorance of the women, the 
idleness of the nobles, the extortion and injustice of 
the government, and the insolence of the Austrians 


who supported it—all being related in beautiful and 
poetic Italian; for he spoke his own language with 
great refinement, although he did not spell it correctly. 

And yet, notwithstanding these constant discussions 
and conversations, never was he known to pass the 
limits of deference tacitly laid down, never once to 
venture on the verge of familiarity: years of inter- 
course, resumed at intervals since his boyhood, made 
no difference. He never came to the house but as a 
teacher; and at the end of each lesson, he always 
bowed with the same ceremonious respect, and backed 
out of the room with the same ‘servo umilissimo’ as 
if he had been a mere stranger. 

I wish I could detail some of the stories we heard 
from him—little romances in themselves, and admir- 
ably illustrative of the quick feelings and exaggerated 
sensibility of the Italian temperament, allowed more 
room for development in the mezzo cetto than in the 
strict etiquette of the nobility. How a young cousin, 
becoming desperately in love with a young man she 


had only seen from an opposite window, pined rapidly - 


away ; and on hearing he was already affianced, insisted 
on taking the veil in a convent of a very strict order: 
how his own sister, a very beautiful girl, nearly broke 
her heart from the cruelty exercised by her mother-in- 
law, who tried to sow discord between her and her 
husband, opened all the letters she received from her 
parents, took away all her best clothes, and distributed 
them among her own daughters—in fact, behaved like a 
suocera in all the acceptation of the term. But nothing 
interested us so much as his own history, in which 
he at last made us the recipients of the misery and 
uncertainty that were destined to be inseparable from 
his existence. We had observed that for some weeks 
he looked more than ordinarily wo-begone, scarcely 
spoke, and his unbrushed hair stood erect with an air 
of distraction it was pitiable to witness. ‘The usual 
inquiries about England, the lectures upon art, the 
peans to Raphael, were all at an end, and our lessons 
were becoming very stupid, common-place affairs, 
when, one day, as he was cutting a crayon, he suddenly 
laid it down, and said falteringly: ‘Signorine, will you 
excuse my temerity, if, knowing ail your benevolent 
interest in me, I tell you what makes me so ill. I 
have fallen in love.’ 

‘Indeed!’ we exclaimed; ‘tell us all about it. 
Where is the lady ?—how long has it been going on? 
—when will the sposalizio take place ?’ 

* Alas!’ he replied, ‘what can I say? I have never 
spoken to her; it is two months since I first saw her; 
it was one evening outside the gates: she was with 
her mother. I beheld that modest ingenuous face, 
and my fate was decided. Miserable was I born, 
miserable have I always been, but never so miserable 
as now.’ 

‘Wherefore?’ I inquired, with a perplexed ex- 
pression. 

* Because I have no means of maintaining her—not 
even a few hundred dollars of my own: therefore it is 
of no use attempting to make the acquaintance of her 
family, or presenting myself as a suitor. O signorine! 
1 have suffered so long, my secret was wearing me to 
the grave.’ 

‘But you have an avvenire—a future, at least,’ said 
my cousin Lucy, who, under all her sedateness, was 
rather of an enthusiastic turn. 

‘Ah,’ answered he, shaking his head, ‘that is easy 
to say for you English: we poor Italians have no 
future ; we never can rise; we are but fools to dream 
of it. 

‘Then do you not mean even to try to improve your 
fortunes, so as one day to be able to marry ?’ 

‘Heaven knows whether I do not try,’ was the 
rueful response ; ‘but the days for art in Italy are 
gone by. You are witness, ladies, to the patronage 
accorded to me here. What have I to look back upon 
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since I established myself in Ancona? One or two 
commissions from convents for the apotheosis of some 
new saint—a few portraits—at such rare intervals, and 
on such hard terms, that I verily believe if I were a 
house-painter, I should succeed better than with my 
aspirations to be an historical one.’ 

‘Yet why despair?’ I persisted ; ‘why not obtain an 
introduction to the family of the fair incognita, explain 
your views, and if they hold out any hopes of your 
ultimately being accepted, you will work away with 
redoubled energy. You might go and paint signs in 
California.’ (‘That was all the rage just then.) 

‘The signorina is laughing at me, I see, but it 
would not be right according to our ideas. She had 
better know nothing of me; her peace*of mind might 
be disturbed. Those friends whom I have consulted, 
tell me I ought even to avoid passing her when she is 
out walking, or going to look at her at mass. Her 
character is evidently so full of sensibility, that it 
would be easy to destroy her happiness.’ 

‘How can you be so sure of all this, if you have 
never spoken to her?’ 

‘I see it all perfectly in her face,’ he answered with 
a determined belief in his own powers of observation, 
which no ridicule or reasoning could shake. His 
romantic passion amused us all excessively, and as he 
evidently liked to talls of it, the disclosure having been 
once made, we were in future kept fully informed of 
all his tortures, fears, and despondency ; but fancied 
that an attachment, hopeless and baseless as this, could 
not be of long duration. Contrary, however, to what 
we anticipated, he became more and more in love; he 
looked every day thinner, his hair more wiry, his eyes 
unnaturally brilliant and deeper sunk. 

One morning—a real wintry morning, one of the 
few we ever saw—he came in, livid and trembling, 
with a wildness in his appearance that was startling. 
He did not leave his hat in the hall, as was his custom, 
but entered with it in his hand, and making a few 
steps forward, paused abruptly, and said in a hoarse 
voice : 

‘The signorine will excuse me if I pray them to dis- 
pense me from my attendance for a few days. I am 
going into the country—yes, into the country !’ 

When an Italian goes into the country at such a 
season of the year, he must be in a desperate plight, 
and we anxiously demanded the reason of this rash step. 

*Signorine, 1 am mad—I am jealous! Yesterday, 


I was looking up furtively at her window; another | 


man was standing in the street near me; I fancied 
I had seen him there before: still a suspicion never 
crossed my brain, when the window opened, and she 
looked out. Never had she deigned to do this for 
me. As I live, her eyes rested upon him! All 
the furies seized me; I rushed to the house of my 
friend, my best friend, the Avvocato D——. I raved, 
I tore my hair, I imprecated curses upon her. He 
took me by the arm. “To-morrow, you must go 
into the country,” he said; “I will accompany you.” 
Yes, signorine, with twelve inches of snow upon the 
ground, I go into the country !’ 

And into the country he went, and from the country 
he returned in two or three weeks’ time unrecovered ; 
although convinced that his jealousy was groundless, 
the national specific had failed in this case. Then I 
fear we did him harm, for on the ‘nothing venture, 
nothing have’ principle, we counselled him to embody 
his hopes, prospects, and honest determinations, in a 
letter to be submitted to the young lady’s family, 
belonging like his own to the middle classes, though 
more affluent in their circumstances. 

Taking an injudicious mezzo termine, he humbly pre- 
sented this epistle to the fair Dulcinea herself, as she 
was coming one day out of church under the care of 
some aunt or elderly female relation. 

Haughtily flinging it on the ground, the damsel 


indignantly said: ‘I do not know how to read letters 
of this description,’ and passed on. Her virtue and 
discretion increased his admiration, while the repulse 
almost broke his heart. He never made any further 
attempt to press his suit, but moped and pined away 
perceptibly ; in fact, he was dying of mortification and 
grief—so common an occurrence in this part of Italy, 
that they have a distinct name for the affection, and 
call it passione. 

At this juncture, some friends of his who had 
emigrated to Tunis, in the recent troubles of Italy, 
wrote to recommend his joining them there; and urged 
on by the representations of all who were interested 
in his welfare—his desperate condition sanctioning so 
desperate a step as foreign travel was usually looked 
upon—encouraged especially by ourselves, with our 
restless, enterprising British notions, he embarked 
in a small trading-vessel, almost reduced to a skeleton. 

Montlis, nay, years have passed since then, and it 
seemed as if all clue to the poor young painter were 
completely lost, when, by a strange coincidence, I 
received a letter from him at the very moment when 
the ink was still wet upon the page where I had been 
relating his ill-starred attachment. I wish I could 
transcribe the whole of this letter, I wish it could be 
laid tangibly before my readers—so clumsily, squarely 
folded, with its coarse red seal, stamped with some 
copper coin very probably, its stiff handwriting and 
deficient orthography ; and its contents, so simple, so 
poetical, so unassuming, of which a few extracts, to 
give the continuation of his vicissitudes, can furnish 
but a very imperfect idea. 

After relating the failure of the hopes with which he 
had landed at Tunis, he says, that resolved to leave no 


path that might lead to independence unexplored, he 
| even set his beloved art comparatively aside, and had 
| betalsen himself to whatever honest employment he 
| might find. Entering the service of the Pacha of 


| Tripoli, he had been sent as a mineralogist —‘ for 


amongst the Turks,’ he naively remarks, ‘one may do 
anything—far into the interior, amongst men and 
' manners completely different from our own, to explore 
!a mine reported to be of silver, but which, with my 
usual ill-luck, turned out of very inferior iron.’ Then 
encouraged by the pacha’s promises, he accompanied 
| him to Constantinople, where, finding to his cost that 
he must put no faith in princes, he turned to his paint- 
ing again. But the city was swarming with Italian 
refugees, artists among the rest, all contending for the 
bare means of subsistence; so, after a few months of 
painful struggles, he went back to Africa, and entered 
into some trading speculations. Neither in this new 
career was he successful. Perhaps he worked with a 
sinking heart, for the tidings reached him that the 
young girl so faithfully loved was about to be married ; 
and ‘what imbittered this announcement, was learning 
that the character of her future husband offered but 
slender prospects for her happiness.’ His little ven- 
tures failed; his resources were exhausted; and he was 
under the necessity of returning to his native country. 
There he found strange reverses had suddenly befallen 
her whom he had schooled himself to look upon as 
irrevocably lost. Ter parents were both dead; the 
marriage had been broken off; and from comparative 
affluence, she was so reduced, as, jointly with a 
widowed sister, to have opened a day-school for little 
girls. 

‘I saw her then,’ he goes on, ‘ under the pressure of 
sorrow. I found her in the words of Petrarch, piii bellu, 
ma meno altera; and yet, even at that moment, my 
cruel destiny prevented me from saying: “I am here 
to comfort and sustain you!”” 

Once more he went forth, hoping against hope, with 
the aim of establishing himself as a portrait-painter 
and drawing-master at ——, on the shores of the Medi- 


terrancan, whither many English families annually 
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resort; and the object of his letter was modestly 
and unaffectedly to request that if I knew any of my 
country-people intending to winter there, I would 
recommend him to their notice. 


signorina forestiera’s influence, and the extent of her 
Acquaintance ; or else in his simplicity imagining that 
to be English is synonymous with belonging to a vast 
brotherhood, giving and demanding the hand of fellow- 
ship on every side. I wish it were thus in tliis instance 
at least, for the first use I should make of this blissful 
state of fraternity, would be to claim patronage and 
encouragement for the poor artist, whose history then 
could soon be pleasantly wound up like orthodox story- 
books, in these words, ‘and so they were married, and 
lived very happily all the rest of their days.’ 


THE WEATHER AND THE PARKS. 


Tus is the time, as an eminent Whitechapel individual 
once observed to me in confidence, ‘ when wicious indul- 
gence prevails, and everybody puts both hands into his 
own coat-pockets;’ so that one may walk ‘on the C side 
of Regent Street’—he was accustomed to speak of the 
metropolis in relation to its police distribution—‘ from 
morn to eve without getting a chance at snuff-box or 
pocket-handkerchief.” It is dusky enough for my 
friend’s purposes, too, even at noonday; the sun is 
blood-red, and the atmosphere so heavy, that the smoke 
can’t rise, but forms ‘an under roof of doleful gray’ 
all over London. Snow is in the streets inches deep; 
and the drive: of your four-wheeled cab insists in vain 
that his mare is quite strong enough for the work, and 
contents herself with a footspace only because she’s 
‘artful.’ The pavement is masked with ice, and old 
gentlemen in quiet squares about Paddington, sally 
out with red slippers over their shoes, and poles with 
pikes in them, like superannuated banditti. Upon 
all sides, in crowded pathways, are heard such ejacu- 
lations as these: ‘Mercy me!’ ‘Good gracious!’ 
‘Well, I never!’ ‘Take care, Marianne!’ Stout 
females for the most part come down in a sitting 
posture, and are obliged to employ the assistance of the 
civil force to re-erect them; stout males, who are 
always expecting it, and whose attention is never 
distracted by shop-windows, generally manage to fall 
upon all-fours. Great streams of people are always 
setting from or towards Hyde Park; they throng the 
paths, and loom across the fog like funeral processions. 
The sheep that were white last week, are now turned 
black, the trees are black, and the marble arch is 
coaly by contrast with the snow. At the eastern end 
of the Serpentine, the poor frozen-out water-fowl are 
huddled together, as in expectation of attacking curs. 
Little children who have come to stare, and not to give, 
are attacked by justly indignant swans, which insist 
upon getting satisfaction out of their mottled arms; 
and the military, which is a life-guardsman attached 
to the nurse, is obliged to be called in to their help. 
A great troop of these horse-soldiers is passing in the 
distance; and their red plumes and cuirass, and black 
chargers, make a fine pageant upon the snow, and a 
pleasant music in the clear frosty air. This is at nine 
o'clock ; but between seven and cight in the morning, 
the ice is broken on the south side for the bathers, of 
whom, to-day, there are no less than five—two of them 
gray-headed Polar bears from the Arctic Ocean, and 
three younger persons, probably religious fanatics. 
A few skaters are skimming, swallow-like, in their 
vicinity, and a Humane Society’s man is standing by 
with a savage expression of countenance, and a 


_I felt very sad to perceive how he overrated the+ 


As the crowd in the professional a 


creases, 

men who have invested their capital in skates and a 
chair, increase likewise, and are prepared to let the 
former out at sixpence per pair per hour—a deposit 
of five shillings being required as a guarantee for 
their return. Under the chair is sometimes a bottle 
of brandy, to be used medicinally in keeping up 
the courage of the patient; and even after that 
restorative, he will often insist upon the proprie- 
tor’s accompanying him a little way upon the ice 
until he ‘ feels his legs,’ which he accomplishes, to all 
appearance, by stretching out his arms like a baby, 
and catching at the air. A skate-lender, with whom 
I spoke upon the smallness of the deposit, assured me 
that he had never lost but two pair in a long expe- 
rience, and those under very peculiar circumstances. 

‘A gentleman came to me,’ said he, ‘ some few years 
ago, to have a couple of hours of it, who said he had 
nothing about him under a five-pound note. He was 
so perfect a gentleman, so slap-up, so kiddy, that I 
said: “Well, I’ll trust you.” He was affable and 
pleasant as could be while I was putting on the irons, 
but he kept his eye about him all the time, as though 
he was expecting somebody he didn’t want to see. 

“T wish it was Sunday, my man,” says he. 

“ Why so, sir?” says I. 

“Why, because—— Here, let me go,” says he; 
“hang the strap;” and in a moment he’d pulled me 
down the bank, and broke away from me like a harrow 
from a bow. A great big chap with a hook nose caught 
hold of me as I let go, but just missed nabbing the 
*tother one. 

“T’m a bailiff,” says he, “and I want that man.” 

“ Are you?” says I, “ and do you?” says I, “ for I 
ain’t fond of that sort nohow.” 

“Yes,” says the gentleman, who had fastened his 
strap by this time, and came skimming up quite close 
to us under the bank; “he’s a bailiff, he is, and a very 
nice bailiff too—ain’t you, Solomons? I’m sorry to be 
obliged to go so much faster than you with these here 
skates on, and so to be deprived of your valuable 
company. By bye, Solly;” and off he went again, 
backwards, for he was a real good skater. 

“Let me have a pair,” says the bailiff presently, who 
was getting awfully riled. 

“Certainly,” says I; “ but I should like to see the 
five shillings first, for your friend has not left a 
farthing with me.” 

“He hasn’t got a farthing,” says the bailiff, grim 
enough. “Now, Mr Halphonso Cavendish ’Oward, 
let us see who is the fastest;” and off went the 
Jew after his game at a pace that was a caution to 
engines. 

“Look out!” hollers I; “Look out!” hechoes the 
people; and the next moment, there they was, hare 
and greyhound, twisting and turning, and overshooting 
one another in a manner putty to behold. Moses 
was the better man on the irons, out and out; and the 
other, finding his-self beat, stood out for the part 
marked Dangerous, with the Humane Societies a-hol- 
lering at him from both sides, and him not caring one 
icicle. It was sink or swim with the gent, you see, all 
ways; and the bailiff—that I will say—stuck to him 
like a man. - The ice quivered and cracked whenever 
they came together; and three times the Jew’s hand 
was upon his collar, and three times he got away; 
when all of a sudden Mr ’Oward starts off as hard as 
he can go for the bridge, trusting to his speed to take 
him over the rotten ice before it had time to give— 
and he did it too. He came right on to the place in 
front of the Skating Club yonder, and they do say he 
was as pale as ashes with the fright; but he got safe 
away anyhow—with my pair of skates.’ 

‘Ah, then, said I, after this long narration, ‘I 
suppose the Jew thought twice about following him 


i harpoon, as though they were whales. 


under the bridge?’ 
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‘No; he put the steam up, and tried it on too; but 
there he went in—he did.’ 

‘Bless me!’ said I, ‘it must have been very hard to 
have rescued him from such a position ?’ 

‘It was hard, I believe you, sir; and the man was 
drownded—and that’s how I lost my second pair of 
skates.’ 

Those who bring these implements with them are a 
still finer sight than the hirers. They sit down in the 
snow on the other side of the pathways, and occupy 
themselves for about half an hour in the most miser- 
able manner. Blue-nosed, red-handed, numb, they 
then hobble into the throng very cautiously, and 
seizing the most good-natured-looking person’s arm, 
request, as a personal favour, that he will ‘see them 
in.” With this assistance, a steep bank has to be 
descended, from which the skater must necessarily 
start rectangularly, at the rate of eleven miles an hour, 
into the midst of a vortex of people darting every- 
where at twice that velocity. Whenever the ice gives 
way with one person, it gives way with more; for 
immediately upon an accident happening, skaters and 
sliders, and even people who have not ventured upon 
the ice before, all crowd round the unfortunate object, 
and embarrass him with gratuitous advice. Some of 
these go in; and then the Humane Society come, and 
some of those go in; and ladders, and trucks with 
barrels upon them, and ropes, and double Esquimaux 
sledges, are obliged to be put in requisition to save 
them. When the breakage is pretty near the bank, 
the chief danger arises from an excited public, who 
snatch down the fourteen-foot poles with hooks at the 
end of them, which hang from the neighbouring trees, 
and proceed to rescue their fellow-creature out of four 
or five feet of water, without paying the least attention 
to where the hooks may run into him. When a hole 
is once made, it soon becomes popular as a place to 
tumble in; some skaters can’t stop themselves very 
easily; others, principally gentlemen in government 
offices, cannot be convinced that the line they have 
always been accustomed to take is not the very best 
one still, and only find out their error when it is too 
late. Then it is a grand sight to behold the immersed 
bodies running as hard as they can go, with water 
spouting from them as from a housemaid’s mop, to 
the Society’s lying-in establishment, for brandy and 
blanket. 

The view on either side from the top of the bridge is 
very singular: the banks are so thronged with walkers 
that you can’t see ground ; the drive is as crowded with 
carriages as in the height of summer, and the surface 
of the ice is covered with a sort of shifting kaleidoscope 
of people at full speed—with the exception of a few 
soldiers, however, and of still fewer of the softer sex 
in gay attire. These are but a blank lot, and resemble, 
perhaps, as much as anything—what I found to be the 
accepted similitude upon the bridge—a heap of spiders 
in a quart-bottle. I am not sure but that those who 
slide have the better fun, and, at all events, they seem 
to enjoy themselves more than the skaters. That long, 
swift gliding line of theirs, which never ends, comprised 
of such unequal materials—the steady, stout, old gentle- 
man with muffetees, who is caught round the waist 
and carried on by other people every time; the youth 
who travels backwards with the same facility as for- 
wards; the unhappy aspirant who wi// turn round side- 
ways, and is instantly swept from the slide; and the 
artiste, who skims along upon one leg, and snaps his 
fingers all the time as though they were castanets— 
forms a pleasant type, it seems to me, of human life. 

But by very far the best of this entertainment, and 
the one which sent me home delighted beyond all things 
with the weather and the parks, was this: A cheerful- 


looking lady of middle age, well dressed and season- 


ably, accompanied by her little foot- 


, was sliding 
as merrily as any: she took but a 


dumpy run 


from the bank, to be sure, and was not the express- 
engine by any means; but the faithful Johnny was 
ever behind her, like an affectionate tender; and 
placing his hands on either side her waist, impelled 
his mistress to the goal, with safety and celerity, every 
time. She seemed to me an infinitely more sensible 
person than the frozen dowagers who were circling 
round the park in their shut-up carriages, and whose 
congealing behind them; but I 
not, in the opinion of society, that the persevering 
lady-slider was mad. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WORK OF LAW-REFORM. 


Law-reform is now, and has been for some time 

the fashion of the day, and a favourite popular theme; 
for not only do lawyers write and talk about it, but 
persons also, unfortunately, who are entirely ignorant 
of the law or its practice. The principles of this latter 
class of law-reformers, so largely represented both in 
the press and the House of Commons, are—that lawyers 
should be done away with altogether; that all the law 
of the land should be carried in a pocket-volume; and 
that it should be so plain and simple that a child 
might expound it. In a word, the question of law- 
reform is usually taken up either for the purpose of 
gaining notoriety, or for professional ends, or as a 
stepping-stone to office. 

Law-reform is to be the business of the present 
session, and, as in the last, much is promised ; but let 
us hope that, unlike the last, the promises may be 
fulfilled. The reason why so little is done is, that too 
much is attempted at once, and that there are too 
many reformers in the House. There is now no party: 
everybody sets up for himself, and each wishes to have 
reforms after his own fashion, refusing to give prece- 
dence to any other; and thus time is wasted in indi- 
vidual quarrels and struggles for priority, and little 
or nothing is done. 

Since 1852, changes have been incessant, both in 
law and equity; some good has been accomplished ; 
and technicalities have almost, if not altogether, 
disappeared. A lawyer may now hope to see the 
beginning and end of several Chancery suits in the 
course of his professional career, and the expense of 
such suits has been considerably diminished. Great 
reforms have taken place, likewise, in the practice 
of the courts of law; and in 1854 an equitable juris- 
diction was given to these courts, although this as 
yet has not been productive of so much good as was 
expected. In the same year, and by the same act of 
parliament, it was ordained that a judge, having the 
consent of the parties concerned, may hear causes 
without the intervention of a jury; and this greatly 
expedites business at the sittings for Middlesex, 
where it is sometimes difficult to get a sufficient 
number of jurymen. In 1855, the celebrated ‘ Limited 
Liability Act’ was passed, notwithstanding consider- 
able opposition. The argument against it is stated 
by a great commercial authority, Mr Edmund 
Phillips, in a pamphlet on the subject, published 
last year: ‘The injustice of Limited Liability 
Companies,’ says he, ‘must be apparent when it is 
considered that this act will empower a number of 
individuals to embark in business in opposition to 
the regular merchant or trader; but that the risk 
of the stronger body is not nearly so great or vital 
as the risk of the poorer individual; for if the 
merchant or trader fail—which he is most likely to 
do, in consequence of the reckless trading of the 
opposite company—he and his family are, by the 
bankruptcy laws, stripped of every earthly thing 
which they possess, even to their very beds; but 
if the company fail, its members are not liable to 
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be called upon to pay one shilling more from their 
private properties than they have thought proper to 
embark in the concern; and this is, in fact, only the 
idle money they can afford to lose, and scarcely care 
for. To extend this Limited Liability Act a little 
further, would be to declare that no one need pay 
his debts unless he thinks proper, and which ought 
to be the rider to the act to be consistent or fair. 
This Limited Liability Bill ought, therefore, to be 
called “ An Act for the better enabling Adventurers to 
interfere with and ruin Established Traders, without 
risk to themselves.”’ On the other hand, it may be said 
that the individual trader has an immediate control 
over and supervision of his affairs which the member 
of a joint-stock company has not. We must express 
our own feeling, that it would be a great pity if the 
principle of limited liability, under fair restrictions, 
should fail, as it certainly contains a bud of high 
promise for the working-classes of this country, in 
offering inducements to saving, and counteracting so 
far the tendency to reckless expenditure on vicious 
indulgence. 

The statute most affecting the mercantile com- 
munity passed last session, is the mercantile Law 
Amendment Act—the principal clauses of which 
provide that bills of exchange must be accepted in 
writing, and signed by the acceptor or his agent; 
and that a guarantee no longer requires a considera- 
tion for making it to appear in the writing. Altera- 
tions are likewise made in the limitations of actions, 
&e. The chief object of the bill, when brought into 
parliament, was to abolish the seventeenth section of 
the statute of frauds, which requires all contracts for 
the sale of goods or merchandise above the value of 
L.10 to be in writing, or a part of the goods to be 
accepted, or a part of the price to be paid, before an 
action could be brought on the contract. The mer- 
cantile world, however, seemed to be afraid that if this 
clause were repealed, they would be saddled with 
contracts which were never made. They forgot that 
the clause would not have prevented them from 
entering into a written contract when they chose. In 
Scotland, there is no law requiring such contracts to 
be in writing; and in England, in practice, by far the 
greater number of mercantile contracts are merely 
verbal. 

Last session, a bill was brought in by the solicitor- 
general to abolish those abominations, the ecclesias- 
tical courts; but on account of there being so many 
reformers, each wanting to have the act framed 
according to his own fancy, it was lost. ‘There is, 
however, another attempt—the sixteenth, it is said—to 
be made to accomplish the same object during the 
present session. 

Another good measure lost last session was the bill 
for amending the law of divorce. The law of divorce 
is a disgrace and reproach to the country. As the 
law now stands, the outraged husband cannot obtain 
a divorce unless he first publicly parades his wife’s 
shame and his own dishonour, and gets the verdict 
of a jury and damoges for the injury. What can 
be more monstrous than this! Again, the expense 
of obtaining a divorce is so lieavy as to preclude all 
but the most wealthy from resorting to it. Lord 
Brougham, in a letter to Lord Radnor, after some 
severe strictures on the law of divorce, says: ‘It 
would really be a libel upon parliament to suppose 
that a much longer time can elapse before the law 
shall be freed from the shameful defect now so 
generally and so justly complained of.’ 

A bill is to be brought in during the present session 
for the purpose of bringing breaches of trust within 
the reach of the criminal law. ‘This ought to be, for 
morally there is no difference between unlawfully 
taking the property of another, and appropriating the 
same property when lawfully in your charge. In 


Scotland, the offence is punished criminally; but in 
England there is no remedy beyond a civil suit against 
this species of robbery. It generally happens that the 
trustee who has committed the fraud becomes either 
bankrupt or insolvent, or else flies the country; a 
civil suit, therefore, is out of the question; and those 
whom he has brought to ruin, and who are generally 
minors, have no remedy. But provision should be 
made for remunerating trustees for their time and 
trouble, else who will take upon themselves this 
onerous and irksome duty ? 

The law of partnership, too, is to be amended during 
the present session—the difficulties attending the 
familiar affix ‘& Co.,’ are to be removed by a com- 
pulsory registration of partnerships. ‘The objection 
to the affix ‘& Co.’ is felt thus: a firm trade and incur 
debts under the style, for example, of ‘John Smith 
& Co.’ A creditor wants to recover his debt against all 
the partners ; but as he does not know who they are, 
he sues John Smith alone—that is, if the bankrupt 
does not object, which the law allows him to do; and 
as it often happens that the partner ostensibly put 
forward has nothing to lose, the real debtors escape, 
and the creditor is duped. 

The law of bankruptcy, it is said, is also to be the 
subject of amendment, and, it is needless to remark, 
that no branch of our laws more requires it. Amongst 
other amendments, one to amalgamate the law of 
bankruptcy and insolvency should be made; there is 
no ground for having them distinct, so as to require 
separate courts and judges. 

The attorney-general, Sir Richard Bethel, has pro- 
mised, and no doubt intends to keep his promise, to 
bring in a bill to do away with deeds of conveyance 
on the transfer of real property; and he proposes to 
assimilate the transfer of this description of property 
to the transfer of stock in the funds, or of property 
in ships. ‘This scheme seems anything but practicable, 
and the difficulties attending it are manifold. How 
are the interests of mortgagees, or persons interested 
under marriage-settl ts, to be protected? Again, 
how is the property to be identified ?—for real pro- 
perty, with rights of way over it, rents issuing out of 
it, and many other peculiarities, is not described so 
easily as so much stock. There are many other 
difficulties which it would seem impossible eflectively 
to overcome. 

Let us hope, however, that during the present 
session, legal reform may be carried on in a proper 
spirit, and that the evils complained of may be 
removed. 


GOOD NEWS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH. 


One of our public functionaries has a habit of taking 
stock once a quarter, in anticipation of his annual 
summing-up. His report for the last quarter of 1856 
is now before us, and we find it begin with so very 
satisfactory a piece of information, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of aiding its publicity. 
It is—that not only in the last quarter, but during the 
whole four quarters of 1856, ‘the health of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales was better than it was 
in any of the previous ten years.’ <A fact like this, 
given forth by the registrar-general, will no doubt be 
read with satisfaction everywhere. Notwithstanding 
the consequences of a costly war, double income-tax, 
and some other difficulties, we are in good health, 
better than at any time since 1846. So we have 
something to be thankful for, after all. 

‘The effects of sanitary measures,’ says the registrar, 
‘are becoming apparent, although they are only par- 
tially carried out within limited areas.’ From 1846 to 
1855, the average of deaths was 23 in 1000; from 
1855 to 1856, it fell to less than 21 in 1000. The 
conclusion drawn from these figures ‘ is decisive.’ 

The state of better health is shewn, moreover, in its 
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consequences: the births in 1856 were beyond the 
average. The number for the year was 657,704, the 
highest ever registered in England, and exceeding by 
22,581 the number in 1855. One county only, West- 
moreland, shews a decrease; the increase in some of 
the others is attributed to the return of men from the 
war. 

The same influence is observable also in the marriage 
returns, taking only the summer quarter. In Devon- 
shire and Hampshire, particularly in the districts near 
Portsmouth, the increase in the number of marriages 
is considerable. Ships came home from the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, the crews were paid off, and 
Jack, having his pockets full of money, and nothing 
better to do, got married. But apart from the dis- | 
charge of sailors, the registrar tells us there is an | 
increase of marriages in every division of the kingdom 
from which he derives his returns. In Kent, the 
increase was greater than in Lancashire or Yorkshire ; 
in Norfolk, the chief increase was in Norwich; and in 
nine counties—namely, Sussex, Wilts, Dorset, Glou- | 
cester, Salop, Rutland, Derby, Cheshire, and North- 
umberland—the number of marriages was less than in | 
the corresponding quarter of 1855. | 

The number of deaths for the year amounts to_ 
391,369. It was 426,242 in 1855, and 437,905 in 
1854—thus shewing a remarkable improvement for 
1856. We are better off, notwithstanding all our 
grumbling. And seeing that in the last quarter there 
were 157,615 births and 96,521 deaths, there remains | 
a real increase to the population of 61,094; and taking 
the whole year, the increase was 266,355. To quote 
the registrar’s words: ‘The natural increase of popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom was probably at the 
rate of 1000 aday.’ It would seem that nature is in 
haste to make up the losses occasioned by the war. 

Recurring to last quarter, we are told that 39,063 
persons emigrated in the three months, whereof 19,211 | 
were English, 15,467 Irish, 2406 Scotch—the remainder | 


‘foreigners,’ and undescribed. It is something new to 
find the Irish outnumbered by the English; and that 
while 5987 embarked for the United States, 13,198 
sailed for Australia. The number of English emigrants 
for the year 1856 was more than 70,000. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 

A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XXXII—A DEAD 
Tue unexpected closing of the conference elicited an 
angry shout from the Mexican horsemen ; and, without 
waiting for orders, they galloped up to their chief. 
Halting at long-range, they fired their carbines and 
escopettes ; but their bullets cut the grass far in front 
of us, and one or two that hurtled past, were wide of 
the mark. 

The lieutenant, who had been only stunned, soon 
recovered his legs, but not his temper. His wrath 
overbalanced his prudence, else the moment he found 
his feet, he would have made the best of his way to his 
horse and comrades. Instead of doing so, he turned 
full front towards us, raised his arm in the air, shook 
his clenched hand in a menacing manner, accompany- 
ing the action with a torrent of defiant speech. Of 
what he said, we understood but the concluding phrase, 
and that was the bitter and blasphemous carajo! that 
hissed through his teeth with the energetic aspiration 
of rage and revenge. y 

That oath was the last word he ever uttered; his 
parting breath scarcely carried it from his lips, ere he 


_nick for Targuts! 


ceased to live. I heard the fierce word, and almost 


simultaneously, the crack of a rifle, fired close to my 
ear. I saw the dust puff out from the embroidered 
spencer of the Mexican, and directly over his heart ; I 
saw his hand pass rapidly to the spot, and the next 
moment he fell forward upon his face! 

Without a groan, without a struggle, he lay as he 
had fallen, spread, dead, and motionless upon the 
prairie ! 

‘Thur, durn yur carako!’ cried a voice at my 
shoulder; ‘ee won't Lid for me agin, ee skunk—thet 
ee won't!’ 

I needed no explanation, though I turned involun- 
tarily to the speaker. Of course, it was Rube. His 
rifle was smoking at the muzzle, and he was proceeding 
to reload it. 

*Wa-hoo—woop!’ continued he, uttering his wild 
war-cry ; ‘thet shortens thur count, I reck’n. Another 
Gi’ me ker for a gun. Wagh! a 
long pull it wur for the ole weepun; an the glint in 
my eyes too! The niggur riled me, or I wudn’t a 
risked it. Hold yur hosses, boys!’ he continued in a 
more earnest tone: ‘don’t fire till I’m loaded—for yur 
lives, don’t!’ 

‘ All right, Rube!’ cried Garey, who hastily passing 
under the belly of his horse, had re-entered the square, 
and once more handled his rifle. ‘All right, old boy! 
Ne’er a fear! we’ll wait for ye.’ 

Somewhat to our surprise, Rube was allowed ample 
time to reload, and our three barrels once more pro- 
truded over the shoulders of Garey’s horse. Our 
animals still held their respective positions. Three of 
them were too well used to such scenes, to be startled 
by the detonation of a rifle ; and the fourth, fastened as 
he was, kept his place perforce. 

I say, to our surprise, we were allowed time to get 
into our old vantage-ground; for we had expected an 
immediate charge from the guerrilla. 

Vengeance for the death of their comrade would 
give them courage enough for that; so thought we; 
but we were mistaken, as their ire only vented itself 
in fierce yells, violent gestures, and loud cries. 

They had clustered around their chief without order 
or formation. ‘They seemed to pay but slight regard 
to his authority. Some appeared urging him to lead 
them on! Some came galloping nearer, and fired their 
carbines ; others shook their lances in a threatening 
manner; but one and all were careful to keep outside 
that perilous circle, whose circumference marked the 
range of our rifles. They seemed even less inclined for 
close quarters than ever; the fate of their comrade 
had awed them. 

The dead man lay about half-way between them and 
us, glittering in his picturesque habiliments. They 
were weaker by his loss, for not only had he been one 
of their leaders, but one of their best men. They saw 
he was dead, though none had dared to approach him. 
They knew the Texan rifle of old—these spangled 
heroes ; they saw, moreover, that we were armed with 
revolvers, and the fame of this terrible weapon had 
been already carried beyond the frontier of the Rio 
Grande. 

Notwithstanding all that, men of our race, under 
similar circumstances, would have charged without 
hesitation. So, too, would men of theirs, three 
centuries ago. 

Perhaps in that band was an Alvarado, a Sandoval, 
a Diaz, or De Soto! only in name. O Cortez! and 
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you conquistadores! could you beheld your degenerate 
descendants ! 


And yet not all of them were cowards; some, I 
dare say, were brave enough, for there are brave men 
among the Mexicans. A few were evidently willing 
to make the attack, but they wanted combination— 
they wanted a leader : he who acted as such appeared 
to be endowed with more discretion than valour. 

Meanwhile, we kept our eyes fixed upon them 
listening to their varied cries, and pad ge watching 
their movements. In perfect coolness, we regarded 
them—at least so much can I say for my comrades. 
Though life or death rested upon the issue, both were 
as cool at that moment as if they had been only 
observing the movements of a gang of buffaloes! There 
was no sign of trepidation—hardly a symptom of 
excitement visible in the countenance of either. Now 
and then, a half-muttered ejaculation, a rapid exchange 
of thought, relating to some fresh movement of the 
enemy, alone told that both were alive to the peril of 
the situation. 

I cannot affirm that I shared with them this extreme 
and perfect sang froid; though upon my nerves, less 
indifferent to danger, their example had its effect, and 
inspired me with courage sufficient for the occasion. 
Besides, I drew confidence from another source. In 
case of defeat, I had a resource unshared by my com- 
panions—perhaps unthought of by them. Trusting to 
the matchless speed of my horse, as a last resort, I 
might possibly escape. I could have ridden off at that 
moment without fear of being overtaken, but the 
craven thought was not entertained for an instant. 
By my honour, no! I should have accepted death 
upon the spot rather than desert the brave men who 
stood by my side. ‘To them I was indebted for my life. 
*Twas for me that theirs were now in peril; and from 
the first moment I had determined to stand by them 
to the end, and sell my blood at its dearest. In the 
event of both falling before me, it would then be time 
to think of flight. 

Even this contingency had the effect of strengthen- 
ing my courage, and at that moment I viewed the 
vengeful foe with a coolness and freedom from fear 
that now, in the retrospect, surprises me. 

During the interval of inaction that followed, I was 

enough to reflect upon the demand which the 
guerrilla leader had made—the surrender of my person. 
Why was J singled out? We were all enemies alike 
—all Americans or Texans—on Mexican soil, and 
armed for strife. Why did they want me alone? Was 
it because I was superior in rank to my companions? 
But how knew they this?—how knew they I was a 
‘ranger captain?’ Ha! they must have known it 
before; they must have come out specially in search 


of me! 

A light flashed suddenly into my mind—a suspicion 
strong almost as certainty. But for the sun glancing 
in my eyes, I might have earlier obtained an explana- 


tion of the mystery. I drew down the visor of my 
forage-cap, stretching it to its full extent ; I increased 
the shade with my flattened palms, and from under 
them strained my eyes upon the leader of the band. 
Already his voice, while in conversation with Garey, 
had aroused a faint recollection within me. I had 
heard that voice only once, but I thought I remembered 
it. Guided by my suspicion, I now scrutinised more 
closely the face of the man. Fortunately, it was 
turned towards me, and despite the dazzling of the 
sunbeam, despite the slouched sombrero, I recognised 
the dark features of Rafael Ijurra! In that glance I 
comprehended the situation. He it was who wanted 
the ‘ ranger captain !’ 

There was doubt no longer. My suspicion was a 
certainty; but with the next throb of my heart rose 
— a thousand times more painful—a suspicion 


With an effort, I stifled my emotions; 2 movement 
was perceptible among the ; the 
of action had arrived ! 


CHAPTER XXXII¥. 


A RUNNING-SHOT. 


Though our enemy was once more in motion, we no 


, | longer anticipated a direct attack ; the time for that 


had passed. The fate of their comrade had evidently 
checked their ardour, and too much shouting and 
bravado had cooled, rather than heightened, their 
enthusiasm. We could tell by their manceuvring that 
some new mode of assault had been planned, and was 
about to be practised. 

‘Cowardly skunks!’ muttered Rube; ‘they hain’t 
the pluck to charge us! Who ever heerd o’ fair fight 
in a Mexikin? Wagh! Thur arter some trick,’ he 
continued, in a more serious tone. ‘ What do ’ee think 
it be, Billee ?’ 

‘I’m thinkin, old boy,’ replied Garey, whose keen 
gray eye had been for some time fixed on the move- 
ments of the guerrilla—‘I’m thinkin thar a goin to 
gallup roun, an try a shot at us Injun fashion.’ 

‘Yur right,’ assented Rube; ‘thet’s thur game! 
Scalp me ef ’taint! Look yander!—thur they go!’ 

The horsemen were no longer in line, nor formed in 
any fashion. Irregularly grouped, they exhibited a 
‘clump’ upon the prairie, some standing still, others 
in motion. As Rube uttered the last words, one of 
them was seen to shoot out from the main body, 
spurring his steed into a gallop as he parted from the 
crowd. 

One might have fancied he was about to ride off 
from the ground: but no; that was not his intention. 
When he had made half-a-dozen stretches over the 
plain, he guided his horse into a curve, evidently with 
the design of riding around us. 

As soon as he had gained some score of yards from 
the troop, a second horseman followed, repeating the 
maneuvre ; and then another and another, until five 
of the band, thus deployed, galloped round us in circles. 
The remaining six kept their ground. 

We observed that the five had left their lances 
behind them, and carried only their carbines. 

We were not astonished at this: we divined the 
intention of our enemies. They were about to practise 
an old prairie-tactic—a stratagem of the horse-Indians, 
with which all three of us were familiar. 

We might have been more apprehensive about the 
result had it been really Indians who were going to 
practise the mancuvre—since in an attack of this 
kind, the bow, with its many missiles in a minute, is 
far more dangerous than either carbine or rifle. But 
the fact that our assailants understood the stratagem, 
told us we were opposed to men who had seen Indian- 
fight—no doubt, the pick men of the frontier—and 
to defend ourselves would require all the courage and 
cunning we possessed. 

It did not surprise us that only a portion of the band 
galloped out to effect the surround ; there was design 
in that, and we knew it. The five who had been 
detached were to wheel round us in circles, dash at 
intervals within range, fire their carbines, kill some 
of our horses, keep us distracted, and, if possible, draw 
the fire of our rifles. This purpose effected, the other 
six—who had already approached as near as was safe 
for them—would charge forward, empty their guns, 
and then use their lazoes with effect. 

Of this last weapon my companions had more dread 
than of all the others carried by our foes. They had 
reason. They knew that our rifles once empty, the 
lazo could be used beyond pistol-range ; and by such 
men, with far surer aim than either carbine or 
escopette ! 

We were allowed but scant time to entertain these 
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doubts, fears, and conjectures, or to communicate them 
to one another. They passed before us like the light- 
ning’s flash: the quicker that they were old thoughts 
—things familiar from experience. We were conscious 
that the stratagem of our enemy had increased the 
peril of our situation; but we thought not yet of 
yielding to despair. 

In an instant we had altered our relative positions. 
The three of us no longer fronted in one direction, but 
stood back to back—each to guard the third of the 
circle before his face. Thus stood we, rifles in hand. 

The five horsemen were not slow in the execution of 
their maneuvre. Once or twice they galloped round 
us in a wide circle; and then following a spiral curve, 
drew nearer and nearer. When within carbine range, 
each fired his piece ; and, retreating outward upon the 
main body, hastily exchanged his empty gun for one 
that was loaded, and galloped back as before. 

In the first volley, most of their bullets, discharged 
at random, had passed over our heads. We heard 
them hissing in the air high above us. One, however, 
had been better aimed, and struck Rube’s mare in the 
hip, causing the old mustang to squeal and kick 
violently. It did but little damage, though it was an 
earnest of what we might expect; and it was with 
increased apprehension that we saw the horsemen come 
back on their circling career. 

You will wonder why we did not return their fire? 
Our guns carried as far as theirs. Why did we not 
use them, while the horsemen were within range? 
Not one of the three of us thought of drawing a 
trigger! You will wonder at this? It requires 
explanation. 

Know, then, that the five men who galloped round 
us were five of the best horsemen in the world—no 
doubt the picked riders of the band. Not in Arabia, 
not in the hippodromes of Paris or London, could they 
have found their superiors—perhaps not their equals, 
for these men literally lived in the saddle. Each, as he 
approached the dangerous circle covered by our rifles, 
disappeared behind the body of his horse. A boot and 
spur over the hollow of the deep saddle-tree, perhaps a 
hand grasping the wither-lock of the horse, were all of 
the rider that could be seen. Presently a face might 
be observed, suddenly veiled by a puff of smoke from 
the carbine, and then ducked instantly out of sight. 
Perhaps the barrel of the piece might be noticed 
glancing along the horse’s counter, while the stream 
of fire pouring forth, told that the rider had taken 
aim under the throat of his steed, the latter all the 
while going at full gallop. 

During these mancuvres, sharp shots as my com- 
rades were, and fair marksman as I was myself, 
there was no instant when we could have hit any one 
of the five horsemen. It would have been easier to 
have brought down a bird upon the wing. Their 
horses we might have killed or crippled, but that 
would not have repaid us for the risk of an empty 
rifle. We dared not waste a bullet on the horses. 
This, then, was our reason for reserving our fire. 

Do not fancy from this my prolixity of explanation, 
that we were so slow in comprehending all this. No, 
we understood our situation well enough; we knew 
that to discharge our pieces—even though a horse 
should fall to every shot—was just what the enemy 
desired. That was the main point of their ruse; but 
we were too well used to the wiles of Indian warfare 
to be beguiled by so shallow an artifice. Words of 
caution passed between us, and we stood to our guns 
with as much patience as we could command. 


It was tempting enough—provoking, I should rather | read 


say—thus to be fired at, without the chance of return- 
ing it; and my companions, notwithstanding their 
habitual coolness, chafed angrily under the infliction. 
Once more the five horsemen came galloping around 
us, and di their pieces as before; but this 


time with more effect. A bullet struck Garey in the 
shoulder, tearing away a patch of his hunting-shirt, 
and drawing the blood; while another went whizzing 
past the cheek of Old Rube, creasing his catskin cap! 

‘ Hooray !’ shouted the latter, clapping his hand over 
the place where the lead had wounded him. ‘Clost 
enough thet wur! Cuss me, ef’t hain’t carried away 
one o’ my ears!’ 

And the old trapper accompanied the remark with a 
wild, reckless laugh. The rent of the bullet, and the 
blood upon Garey’s shoulder, now fell under his eye, 
and suddenly changing countenance, he exclaimed : 

‘By the tarnal! yur hit, Bill?. Speak, boyee!’ 

‘It’s nothin,’ promptly replied Garey—‘ nothin ; only 
a grease. I don’t feel it.’ 

‘Yur sure?’ 

Sartin sure.’ 

‘By the livin catamount!’ exclaimed Rube, in a 
serious tone, ‘we can’t stan this no longer. What’s 
to be done, Billee? Think, boy!’ 

‘We must make a burst for it,’ replied Garey ; ‘it’s 
our only chance.’ 

‘Tur no use,’ said Rube, with a doubtful shake of 
the head. ‘The young fellur mout git clur; but for 
you ’n me thur’s not the shaddy o’ achance. They’d 
catch up wi’ the ole mar in the flappin o’ a beaver’s 
tail, an yur hoss ain’t none o’ the sooplest. Tur no 
use.’ 

‘TI tell you it are, Rube,’ replied Garey impatiently. 
‘You mount the white hoss—he’s fast enough—an let 
the mar slide; or you take mine, an I’ll back whitey. 
We mayent get clar altogether; but we’ll string the 
niggers out on the parairy, an take them one arter 
another. It’s better than stannin hyar to be shot down 
like buffer in a penn. What do you think, capt’n?’ 
added he, addressing himself to me. 

Just then an idea had occurred to me. ‘Why not 
gallop to the cliff?’ I inquired, looking toward the 
mesa: ‘they can’t surround us there? With our 
backs to the rock, and our horses in front of us, we 
may defy the rabble. We might easily reach it by a 
dash’—— 

‘Scalp me! ef the young fellur ain’t right,’ cried 
Rube, interrupting my speech. ‘It ’s the very idee, 
plum center!’ 

‘It are!’ echoed Garey—‘ it are! We hain’t a second 
to lose; they'll be round us again in a squull’s jump. 
Look yonder!’ 

This conversation had occupied but a few seconds of 
time. It occurred just after the five horsemen had the 
second time emptied their guns, and galloped back to 
exchange them. Before they could return to deliver a 
third fire, our determination was taken, and we had 
hastily undone the fastenings of our horses, and were 
ready to mount. This we accomplished so quietly, 
that it was evident the enemy had not perceived us, 
and therefore entertained no suspicion of our design; 
hence the road towards the mesa was still perfectly 
open to us. In another minute, however, the five 
riders would have been circling around us, and that 
would have naturally altered our situation. 

‘Hurry, Rube!’ cried Garey—‘ hurry, man, and le’s 
be off!’ 

‘Keep cool, Billee,’ rejoined Rube, who was adjusting 
the bridle of Garey’s horse. ‘Plenty o’ time, I tell ee; 
they ain’t a comin yit. Ho-woo! ole gal!’ he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to the mare—‘ho-woo! 
we’re a gwine to leave you ahint a bit, but I reck’n 
yu’ll turn up agin. They won’t eat ye, anyhow; so 
don’t be skeart about thet, ole gal! Now, Billee, I’m 

It was time, for the riders were again spurring 
forward to surround us. 


Without waiting to observe further, we all three 
leaped simultaneously on horseback; and, plying the 


spur deeply, shot off in a direct line for the mesa. 
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A glance behind shewed us the guerrilleros—the 
whole band coming in full tilt after us, while their 
cries sounded in our ears. To our satisfaction, we 
saw we had gained ground upon them—our sudden 
start having taken them by surprise, and produced 
in their ranks a momentary hesitation. We had no 
fear of being able to reach the mesa before they could 
overtake us. 

For my own part, I could soon have ridden out of 
sight altogether; so could Garey, mounted on the 
white steed, that, with only a raw-hide halter, was 
behaving splendidly. It was Garey’s own horse, a 
strong but slow brute, that delayed us; he was ridden 
by Rube; and it was well the chase was not to be a 
long one, else our pursuers would have easily over- 
hauled him. Garey and I kept by his side. 

‘Don’t be afeerd, Rube!’ shouted Garey, in a tone 
of encouragement; ‘we ain’t a goin to leave you— 
we'll stick thegither!’ 

‘Yes,’ added I, in the excitement of the moment, 
‘we live or die together!’ 

‘Hooray, young fellur!’ cried Rube, in a burst of 
wild gratitude—‘hooray for you! I know yur the 
stuff, an won't leave me ahint, though I gin you the 
slip oncest—when you mistuk me for the grizzly. 
He, he, hoo! But then, you see twur no use o’ my 
stickin to you—ne’er a bit o’ good. Wagh! them 
niggurs ur gettin nigher!’ 

We were riding directly for the middle of the mesa, 
whose cliff, like a vast wall, rose up from the level 
plain. We headed for its central part, as though we 
expected some gate to open in the rock and give us 
shelter ! 

Shouts of astonishment could be heard mingling 
with the hoof-strokes. Some of the expressions we 
heard distinctly. ‘Whither go they?’ ‘Vaya! do 
they intend to ride up the cliff?’ ‘Carrambo! van en 
la trampa!’ (Good! they are going into the trap!) 

Shouts of exultation followed, as they saw us thus 
voluntarily placing ourselves in a position from which 
retreat appeared impossible. 

They had been apprehensive, on our first galloping 
off, that we might be mounted on swift horses, and 
meditated escaping by speed; but on discovering that 
this was not our intention, cries of joyful import were 

eard; and as we approached the cliff, we saw them 
deploying behind us, with the design of hemming us 
in. It was just the movement we had anticipated, and 
the very thing we wished them to do. 

We galloped up close to the rocky wall before 
drawing bridle; then, suddenly flinging ourselves to 
the ground, we placed our backs to the cliff, drew our 
horses in front of us, and holding the bridles in our 
teeth, raised our rifles towards the foe. Once more 
the three shining tubes were levelled, promising 
certain death to the first who should approach within 
range. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

RUBE'’S CHARGER 


Our attitude of defence, thus suddenly assumed, 
produced a quick effect upon our pursuers, who pulled 
up simultaneously on the prairie. Some who had been 
foremost, and who fancied they had ridden too near, 
wheeled round and galloped back. 

*Wagh!’ ejaculated Rube; ‘jest look at ’em! 
they’ve tuk care to put plenty o’ paraira atween our 
guns an thur cowardly karkidges. Wagh!’ 

We at once perceived the advantage of our new 
position. We could all three shew front wherever the 
enemy threatened. There was no longer any danger 
of their practising the surround. ‘The half-circle 
behind us was covered by the mesa, and that could 
not be scaled. We had only to guard the semicircle 
in front—in fact, less than a semicircle, for we now 
perceived that the place was embayed, a sort of 


re-entering angle formed by two oblique faces of the 
cliff. The walls that flanked it extended three hundred 
yards on either side, so that no cover commanded 
our position. For defence, we could not have chosen 
a better situation; gallop round as they might, the 
guerrilleros would always find us with our teeth 
towards them! We saw our advantage at a glance. 

Neither were our enemies slow to perceive it, and 
their exulting shouts changed to exclamations that 
betokened their disappointment. 

Almost as suddenly, their tone again changed, and 
cries of triumph once more rose along their line. 

We looked forth to discover the cause. ‘To our 
dismay, we perceived a reinforcement just joining 
them! Five fresh horsemen were riding up, evidently 
a portion of the band. They appeared to have come 
from behind the mesa—from the direction of the 
rancheria—though, as we galloped forward, we had 
not observed them: the mound had concealed them 
from our view. Notwithstanding this accession to 
their strength, their courage did not appear to gain 
by it. 

Almost on the instant that their new allies arrived 
upon the ground, the troop filed off by twos, and 
deployed across the mouth of the little bay in which 
we had taken shelter. The movement was soon 
completed, and six pair of them were now ranged 
before us at equal distances from each other. ‘The 
remaining three—Ijurra and two others—kept their 
places directly in front of us. In one of the latter I 
recognised a ruffian whom I had frequently noticed 
at the rancheria. He was a man of large size, and, 
what is rare among Mexicans, red-haired; but I 
believe he was a Vizcaino. He was familiarly known 
by the sobriquet of E/ Zorro (the Fox), probably on 
account of the hue of his hair; and I had heard from 
good authority—that of the alcalde himself!—that the 
fellow was neither more nor less than a salteador. 
Indeed, El Zorro made little secret of his calling. 
The brigand of Mexico is usually well known to his 
countrymen. During his intervals of leisure, he 
appears in the populous town, walks boldly through 
the streets, and freely mingles in society. Such was 
El Zorro, one of the right-hand men of Ijurra. 

The design of our enemy was now manifest: they 
had no intention of making an immediate attack upon 
us; they saw that our retreat was impossible, and 
had resolved to hold us in siege, perhaps till thirst 
and hunger should force us to surrender. 

Their calculation was founded on probability. If 
their valour was weak, their cunning was strong and 
subtle. 

Rube was now greatly ‘out of sorts.’ When he 
saw the guerrilleros ‘fixing’ themselves in the manner 
described, he seemed to regret that we had taken our 
stand there. 

‘We’re hyur!’ he exclaimed peevishly, ‘an how ar 
we to git clur agin? Scalp me, Bill! ef we hedn’t 
better a fit ’em on the paraira, afore we gits weak 
wi’ hunger. Wagh! I kud eat a griskin now, an a 
good chunk o’ a one. Ay, smoke away!’ (some of 
the Mexicans had lighted their cigars, and were coolly 
puffing at them)—‘smoke away, durn yur! yur yeller- 
skinned skunks! I’ll make some o’ ye smoke afore 
mornin, or my name ain’t Rube Rawlins. Gi’s a bit 
0’ bacca, Bill; maybe it’ll take the edge off o’ my 
stummuk. Wagh! I feel as holler about the kidneys 
as my ole mar—— Gechosophat! See the mar!’ 

The emphatic utterance of the last words caused 
Garey and myself to look towards the speaker, and 
then in the direction in which he pointed. A scene 
came before our eyes, that, spite the depression of our 
spirits, caused both of us to break into loud laughter. 

The ‘ole mar,’ that for many long years had carried 
Rube over the mountains and prairies, was a creature 
that scarce yielded to himself in peculiarity. 
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She was a lank, bare-ribbed, high-boned animal, 
long-eared like all of her race, for she belonged to the 
race of Rosinante. The long ears caused her to look 
mulish, and at a distance she might have been mistaken 
for a mixed breed; but it was not so—she was a true 
mustang, and, spite of her degenerate look, a pure 
Andalusian. She seemed to have been, at an earlier 
period of her life, of that dun yellowish colour known 
as ‘clay bank ’—a common hue among Mexican horses; 
but time and scars had metamorphosed her, and gray 
hairs predominated, particularly about the head and 
neck. These parts were covered with a dirty grizzle 
of mixed colour. She was badly wind-broken, and at 
stated intervals, of several minutes each, her back, 
from the spasmodic action of the lungs, heaved up with 
a jerk, as though she was trying to kick, and couldn't. 
Her body was as thin as a rail, and her head habit- 
ually carried below the level of her shoulders; but 
there was something in the twinkle of her solitary eye 
—for she had but one—that told you she had no 
intention of giving up for a long time to come. As 
Rube often alleged, ‘she was game to the backbone.’ 

Such was the ‘ole mar,’ and it was to her that our 
attention was now so suddenly called. 

Having parted from her on the prairie, in the wild 
gallop that followed, we had thought no more of the 
creature, not caring—that is, Garey and myself—what 
became of her. Rube, however, was far from sharing 
our indifference as to her fate. He would almost as 
soon have parted with one of his ‘claws’ as that same 
faithful companion, and we had heard him expressing 
his hopes that no harm would come to her. 

Of course, we had concluded that she would either 
be shot or lazoed by one of the guerrilleros. It appeared, 
however, that this was not to be her fate just then. 
Resolving not to be parted-from her master so easily, 
she had galloped after us. Being slow, she soon fell 
behind, and for a while was mixed up with the horses 
of the guerrilleros. Of course the men had noticed her, 
but seeing that she was a worthless brute, had not 
deigned to make a capture of her. 

In due time she fell into the rear of the whole troop; 
but even that did not turn her from her original inten- 
tion, and at the moment of Rube’s exclamation, she was 
just breaking through the line of deployment on her 
way to join him. From the manner in which her nose 
was held as she ran, she appeared to be trailing him by 
the scent. 

Seeing her pass, one of the guerrilleros dashed after 
to capture her; perhaps because there was an old 
saddle with some of Rube’s traps buckled upon it. 
Mare, saddle, and all, were scarcely worth the fling of 
a lazo, and so the man appeared to think; for instead 
of using his lazo, he rode forward with the intention 
of seizing the mare by the bridle. 

The feat proved not so easy of accomplishment. As 
the fellow bent down to grasp the rein, the old mare 
uttered one of her wild squeals, slewed her hind- 
quarters about, and raising her heels high in air, 
delivered them right upon the ribs of the Mexican. 
‘The heavy ‘thud’ was heard by all of us ; and the man 
swayed from his saddle, and fell to the ground—to all 
appearance badly hurt, and most probably with a pair 
of broken ribs. 

The squeal of the mare was echoed by a shrill laugh 
from the throat of her delighted master; and not until 
she had galloped up to him, did he cease to make the 
rocks ring with his wild cachinnations. 

*Wa-hoo—woop! yur thur, ole gal!’ he shouted as 
the animal halted before him. ‘You gin ‘im a sock- 
dolloger—you did. Yeeup! ole biueskin! yur welkum 
back! an ye’ve fotched my saddle too! Hooray! 
Ain’t she a beauty, Bill? She’s wuth her weight in 
beaver-plew. Wagh! that ’ee ur, ole beeswax! Kum 
hyur this away—thur now!’ 

And the speaker proceeded, after some more 


apostrophising, to draw the animal closer up to the 
cliff, placing her body as an additional barricade in 
front of his own. 

Our involuntary mirth was of short duration; it 
was interrupted b¥ an object that filled our hearts 
with new apprehension. 


THREE CHAPTERS OUT OF MY LIFE. 


WRITTEN BY UWAROWSKIJ OF YAKUTSK, FOR THE 
NOBLE LORD OTTO NIKOLAJEWITSCH. 


(This is a translation from the only written specimen of the 
Yakut language, which, though spoken throughout a large portion 
of the Russian dominions, has hitherto remained entirely, oral. 
The above-named Uwarowskij—a bond-fide personage—states, in 
the introduction to his work, that he undertook the task of redu- 
cing this, his native tongue, to letters, at the request, and with 
the assistance, of his patron Nikolajewitsch. The odd mixture of 
simplicity and shrewdness evidenced therein, throws a curious 
light upon the modes of life and thought in a region so far 
removed from European civilisation.]} 


CUAPTER L 


On the left bank of the river Lena, one hundred kis 
from the town of Yakutsk, and near the Arctic Sea, is, 
or rather was—for it exists no longer—a place called 
Shigansk. Tere lived my father, who was commander 
of the district ; and here I was born. 

I remember little or nothing of Shigansk, for my 
father returned to Yakutsk when I was scarcely five 
years old. One summer morning, however, I can 
recall distinctly, when I was almost frightened to 
death at the sight of a terrible man, who stood at the 
entrance of the house with a loaded gun in his hand. 
He had been placed there on guard, lest his companions, 
by mistake, should take our property. He was, in 
fact, one of a gang of fourteen or fifteen escaped con- 
victs. They had fled from that part of Okhotsk where 
the salt is prepared, plundering on their way the gcods 
of many merchants; and had gone down the Aldan 
to the Lena, and so come by boats to Shigansk. Arriv- 
ing there at night, they found the soldiers and Cossacks 
asleep; so they bound them hand and foot, and made 
them dead-drunk ; after which they put them into the 
prison, and locked the door; then, dividing themselves 
into several parties, the marauders proceeded to 
plunder the whole town. 

On the same day, about the time when the milking 
of the cows begins—between nine and ten o’clock— 
they all assembled in our house, having finished sacking 
the place. I remember as well as if it were only 
yesterday, how these savage men without nostrils, and 
with blue stains upon their faces—they were branded 
criminals—stood warming themselves before the fire, 
the blood of those whom they had murdered yet 
steaming from them. My father and mother were 
standing by; they had quickly overcome their terror, 
like sensible people, only too thankful for their safety 
so far. 

I remember how the robber-captain took me upon 
his knee, and gave me sweet things as I sat there 
crying. He was a Georgian by birth, a man of enor- 
mous stature; he had all kinds of weapons hanging to 
his girdle, and wore scarlet leggings ornamented with 
silver down the seams. He and his band ate an 
enormous breakfast ; and about mid-day, taking their 
rich booty with them, they sailed away down the 
Lena. 

It is impossible to describe the lamentations of our 
neighbours. There were about thirty families in the 
town; and at night, when they returned from the 
forest, to which they had fied, they found their houses 
ransacked—in a word, cleared out from top to bottom. 

During the same summer—but I do not remember 
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how many months later—the soldiers and Cossacks 
who had come from Yakutsk, overtook the robbers 
seventy kés from Shigansk, and after a fierce resist- 
ance, killed nearly every man of them: but the 
stolen property was never recovered. 

Shigansk is wanting in every beauty and variety 
-which can charm the eye. ‘The character of the 
country is this: a slip of land between two mountains, 
surrounded by a wood so thick that a dog would not 
find room to push his nose into it; besides which, as 
soon as you have gone about ten steps, you sink up to 
the knees in soft rotten mould. The following are the 
only kinds of berries to be found in it: bilberries, 
black bilberries, red currants, and hips and haws. 

The winter lasts for eight months; and during that 
time, people never take off their warm clothing. Two 
months are expended between spring and autumn; and 
thus, out of the whole year, only two months remain 
for the poor summer. In winter, the snow falls higher 
than the house-tops; the wind blows fiercely, so that 
it is impossible to keep upon your feet. The cold 

zes your very breath; and during two of the 
winter months, the eye of man never looks upon the 
sun. 

To speak the truth, if my will had been consulted 
in the matter, I would by no means have chosen 
Shigansk for my birthplace. Its inhabitants are 
Tungouses, and they number from four to five hundred. 
These people live by the chase, wading through the 
sea of snow round about Shigansk to a distance of 
more than two hundred kis. 

The animals they hunt are the wild reindeer, the 
black fox, the sable, the fox with the dark-coloured 
throat, the red fox, white fox, squirrel, ermine, black 
bear, and white polar ‘bear. Fossil mammoth tusks 
are likewise eagerly sought by them. No country is 
without some kind of beauty ; you may find it even in 
Shigansk during the two summer months, when thie 
sun never sets. Nor is any land without its peculiar 
plenty. Thus, the rivers about Shigansk are swarming 
with delicious fish: salmo nelma (a kind of salmon 
trout), bleak, sturgeon, sterlet, tschir (a kind of salmon), 
muksun, omul, salmo lavaretus, and countless more. 
All these are spoiled and wasted; first, for want of 
salt, and then through a country usage. The Tungouse 
digs a hole, about a fathom in depth, near the place 
where he has taken his fish. He covers the sides of 
it with bark, and spreads bark also over the bottom. 
Then, after having cleaned and taken out the bones of 
his fish, he presses them down into the pit, filling it as 
full as possible. ‘They lie here until they are blue and 
putrid, and then become a favourite food of the Tun- 
gouses. I must confess, that in my childhood I ate it 
with great relish, and would eat it even now, if I had 


any. 

On the day of my departure from Shigansk, I took, 
according to the custom of the time, a bladder full of 
earth from my birthplace, in order that, when I 
suffered from the home-sickness, I might mix it with 
water, and drink it. However, fortunately, I have 
never felt this disorder, and so have never been obliged 
to fill my stomach with black earth. From that time 
until now, I have not once entered Shigansk. God 
only knows whether I shall ever again see the place 
of my birth. 

Two kés and a half to the north of Yakutsk there 
is a place called Killam. Here my father and mother 
had built a pretty Russian house, in which they lived 
before they went to Shigansk. Close to them, but in 
a separate house, lived my mother’s parents. At that 
time, I had never seen a broad field or an open plain ; 
I had seen only the bright foliage of the water-hemlock, 
spreading over a wider surface than the eye can travel, 
or growing for miles and miles’ by the river-side; or 
else rocks and hills covered from base to summit with 
thick impenetrable woods. I had never heard the 


lark’s song, or the voice of a singing-bird; I had 
listened only to the cries of the raven and crow, and 
now and then to the piping of bull-finches. The only 
grass I had ever seen was the scentless reed-grass, 
You may imagine, therefore, how great was my aston- 
ishment when I reached Killim. An open meadow, 
more than a kés in breadth, and several kés in length, 
met my eyes; the air above me trembled with a 
green glittering, that was even like the surface of the 
water. The variety of the flowers, and their great 
number, gave to the land the appearance of being 
overspread by a green or yellow garment. Here and 
there were thick groves of larch and birch. A pure 
rapid stream flowed through the middle of the meadow, 
and towards the bright sands of a broad river, bordered 
with black and precipitous banks. Thick rich meadow- 
grass grew on the further side of the river, and on this 
plain the scythes of hundreds of mowers glittered in 
the sunshine. Horses and cattle without number were 
grazing on the broad expanse of the meadow, fearing 
nothing, and wandering about at will. Five or ten 
mud-plastered Yakut cottages, and some large white 
shining conical summer yourtes, stood out as if in a 
picture. The windows of these yourtes, of mica or of 
glass, shone like jewels in the distance, from our house, 
which stood boldly out on a considerable elevation 
above the plain. 

No sooner were we settled at Killim, than misfor- 
tune fell upon us. My father had never known a day’s 
illness until he was in his seventy-second year; then, 
one day at dinner-time, he fell senseless upon the 
bench ; and before an hour had passed, he gave up his 
soul to God. My mother’s sorrow was beyond all 
bounds; and indeed it could not well be otherwise, for 
she had lost the husband with whom she had lived for 
upwards of forty years in the most perfect harmony. 
After my father’s burial, my mother found herself in 
very straitened circumstances. There were debts 
remaining to the amount of 800 or 900 roubles, which 
was then accounted a large sum. They had lived in 
Shigansk for nine years, and found on their return to 
Killam but a very small number of the cattle which 
had been left there; the greater part of them had been 
lost through the mismanagement of strange hands, 
and the house had stood empty so long, that it was 
going to ruin. 

The time was approaching when I must manage to 
get a little learning: for this purpose, it was necessary 
that we should live in the town; but we had no house 
there. All these things together troubled my mother 
greatly; but, nevertheless, they did not draw her 
attention from business. And now, do not blame 
me for saying a few words about this good mother. 
She could neither read nor write, and yet she was 
a woman of considerable talent. She had the most 
remarkable memory I ever heard of; she remem- 
bered everything that had happened from the time 
she was four years oldyand she never forgot a single 
thing that she had heard from that time until she 
was seventy. She would tell you without a moment’s 
hesitation, the day on which every festival in the 
year fell; she knew all about the governors who 
had lived a hundred years ago; and if she had once 
calculated the addition or division of ever so large a 
sum of money, she would teil you the result without 
a fault. People who had forgotten any circumstance 
or event, constantly came to her to settle their disputes. 
She knew the national traditions, fables, songs, and 
riddles—indeed everything, down to needle-work. 

She was a very godly woman: to the day of her 
death, she had never spoken an untrue word, neither 
had any hungry man ever left her house without being 
filled. In consequence of this, she was respected as 
a good woman, and one who had an unfeigned love of 
truth. Whoever had deceived her, was ashamed to 
acknowledge his guilt, and whoever had gratified her 
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by any good deed or any service, considered himself 
fortunate from that day. 

No one dies with the dead; the living feels with the 
living. So, after my mother had got over her first 
grief, she began to put the house in order, and then 
during the five years in which we lived at Killim, she 
occupied herself in restoring the cattle to their original 
number. 

Our life at Killam was a very dull one. During five 
months in the year, the cold was so great that we could 
not get out. In the morning, my grandfather taught 
me to read and write; in the evening, I used to read the 
Holy Scriptures to my mother, or she would instruct 
me to love God, to honour the emperor, to care for the 
poor, to be compassionate, to do no wrong to any man. 
In short, she endeavoured to train me to that course of 
action which the word of God says it is our duty to 
follow. And in consequence of my great love to my 
mother, and of my natural disposition, I listened with 
reverence to every word she said. 

About this time, we became acquainted with many of 
the inhabitants of Yakutsk, who afterwards loved me 
as their own child, and whom I loved with my whole 
heart. It was thus that I learned their language 
thoroughly, and made myself acquainted with their 
mode of life and thought. I also listened eagerly to 
all their tales, songs, riddles, and traditions; went 
gladly to their festivals, wedding-feasts, and national 
assemblies, and took part in the games which they 
celebrate in summer. It was thus I learned to excel 
in all their sports. I was renowned as a good shot, 
either with the gun or the Yakut bow, and received 
much praise for the manner in which I would mount 
a wild-horse, and make it fly like the wind across 
the broad plain. By certain signs about a horse, 
I could speak with decision as to its strength, speed, 
spirit, and temper ; and at the very first sight of horned 
cattle, I could tell their value. 

During the summer months, the lakes of this region 
abound with different kinds of water-fowl ; in the woods 
and forests, hares, black-cock, partridges, and the hazel- 
hen, are very plentiful. 

The geese, ducks, swans, cranes, storks, and different 
kinds of small birds make so much noise, that in 
spring when the ice breaks up, and in winter when 
their young are fledged, and they fly away to warmer 
lands, it is impossible to get any sleep for them. 

I suppose there are few men who have killed so 
many birds as I have from my eleventh or twelfth 
year upwards. I had such a love of sport, that a 
journey of three days without sleep was no exertion, 
for I never knew what it was to feel weary. In 
autumn, when waiting for dawn, I have often slept on 
the damp earth, the trunk of a tree for my pillow, and 
without any extra covering, while the wind blew, and 
rain and snow were falling. Or when fishing, I have 
been wading the whole night in cold water on the 
sands where the nets were set out. 

In later years, it has been very useful to me thus to 
have been early accustomed to exercise and exertion. 
In this manner, time passed on, but at length it became 
necessary for us to reside in the town; so my mother 
had our house at Killiim taken down, and removed to 
Yakutsk, where it was again erected in a good position 
which she herself had chosen. 

In my sixteenth year, I obtained a situation as one 
of the Imperial Corps of Writers in the Upper Court of 
Yakutsk. A man of the name of N—— N—— was at 
the head of this office. He was of low origin, and knew 
very little of the present style of writing, and yet 
he was looked upon as indispensable; and whilst he 
enjoyed such good-fortune, he would scarcely give 
Other men a few kopecks for their labour. By his 
command, we sat daily, and wrote without intermission 
nine hours, from early morning until mid-day, and 
eight hours from mid-day until night, making 


altogether seventeen hours. For this labour, we were 
paid one or two copper roubles* a month. 

After being in this situation for about two years, 
I became senior clerk of my table; and in the third 
and fourth years, the direction of six tables was given 
to me. Besides this, I was, shortly after, appointed 
private secretary to the governor. About ten persons 
were appointed to help me in the discharge of all these 
onerous duties: one-half of them consisted of young 
children, who were placed under me for instruction; 
the other half. were confirmed drunkards. In conse- 
quence of this, there was no end to my work, and I had 
to labour for twenty hours a day. My salary at this 
time was five copper roubles a month. The love of my 
superiors, the esteem of all men, and, above all, my 
mother’s joy, gave me strength; moreover, I had the 
consciousness that my labour was not in vain. 

My mother had buried twelve children, and also 
her beloved husband, and now she lived but for me. 
Just as I was thus rejoicing her heart, and at the time 
when she should have rested from her labour, she was 
attacked by a terrible and fatai disease, which increased 
from day to day, and confined her to her bed for two 
whole years. During all this time, I never allowed any 
one else to wait upon her for a single night; I gave 
her medicine and food, moved her in bed from side 
to side, did everything for her with my own hands, and 
slept in a chair by her bedside. Very frequently I 
passed a sleepless night, and then went to the office. 

At last her strength began to diminish visibly. I 
was with her for nine whole days and nights before her 
death, and during that time I never once left her side, 
and never closed my eyes in sleep. Her parting words 
to me during these nine days were many, very many. 
The night before her death she said: ‘Do not stay in 
the town of Yakutsk; it is full of envious Russians. 
The Yakuts love you, and will always love you: this 
will give birth to envy, which, taking root, will grow 
until you are obliged to defend every word you say, 
until your freedom is fettered, and you are brought to 
misery. Sell your house, therefore, and your goods, 
and go to Russia; there you will see the glorious 
emperor, and then your fortune will be made. You 
will be left all lonely under the sun; but you know my 
heart. Do not wander away from the good path; and 
then, whatever misfortune may befall you, you will be 
happy. Forget not to help your fellow-men, for all 
men are of one family, and have one Father in heaven. 
In the morning, I shall die: when the sun rises, send 
for the priest, and call together my relations and 
friends.’ 

On the following morning, so soon as the day began 
to break, I sent for the priest. My mother confessed 
her sins, received the Lord’s Supper, and took leave of 
all the friends who had by that time assembled at my 
summons. ‘Then she embraced me, and I felt her cold 
dying breath on my shoulder. After a few moments, 
all who were present said, with one voice: ‘She is 
dead!’ It was so. As she lay there on her bed, she 
never looked like a dying person; not one feature of 
her countenance had changed, and there was no differ- 
ence between her death and the light sleep of one who 
is weary. We watched her countenance without the 
least fear; there was a smile of joy upon it, as if the 
dear mother were made glad by the sight of a seat 
prepared for her in that bright region where the great 
God dwells, and as if the soul that was purged from 
sin rejoiced to quit the worn-out body. This was the 
way in which she died. 

Good mother! Of all the days that thou didst live 
here under the sun, not one passed without care : thine 
was no easy life; thy happiness consisted solely in good 


* The copper or paper rouble, or rouble banco, is a quotation 
of fees according to an obsolete coinage, like those we make in 
guineas; the per rouble is two-sevenths the value of the 
standard or silver rouble, which is worth from 3s. 6d. to 3s, 8d. 
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deeds. For these thy good deeds thou wilt be made 
happy now. With my mother, I lost my only joy on 
earth. I have neither brothers nor sisters, nor have 
I ever married ; so that from that time until now there 
las been no one to mourn over my dark days or to 
rejoice at my good-fortune. I am a stranger to all 
men, and I enter every house as a guest. There was 
now nothing of any interest left for me in Yakutsk. 

It is true the governor loved me as his own son. I 
was at the head of his office, and far from allowing me 
to go to another town, he would not let me leave him 
for a single hour. But he died; and so soon as he was 
dead, I went to Irkutsk, having first sold my house and 
property, and paid the debts which had been owing 
since my father’s death. Here I obtained a situation 
in the governor’s office, and lived in peace for a year 
and a half. My salary was eighty roubles a month, 
and I had no other duties and cares than the light ones 
of writing. 


FEVER-POISONS. 

[On the subject of scarlet fever, which has been lately making 

extraordinary havoc among old and young, the following useful 
observations occur in a small tract intended for popular 
dissemination by Mr R. Pairman, surgeon, Biggar.) 
Arter referring to the value of thorough ventilation, light, 
and cleanliness, in order to disinfect clothes and apart- 
ments from the invisible air-poison exhaled from the sick, 
the author proceeds :—It is important to know regarding 
infection, that when not destroyed or dispersed in the sick- 
room, it attaches itself and adheres with great tenacity 
to all articles of furniture—chairs, tables, drawers, &c., 
nestling in their innumerable pores; and unless these 
articles be scrubbed with a solution of chloride of lime, or 
exposed to a strong heat, or a free current of air for 
several hours, it may again become evolved, more virulently 
than at first, after the lapse of many weeks. But it 
chiefly adheres to cotton and woollen materials. The 
patient's body-clothes and blankets become saturated with 
it, like a sponge with water. And in airing these materials, 
a mere passing breeze is not always sufficient to carry it 
away. A genteel country family lately related to me that 
a few years ago they had occasion to reside some time in 
Edinburgh; while there, one of the domestics became 
affected with fever of a peculiar type. After her recovery, 
the bed-clothes—as was thought—were sufficiently aired, 
packed up, and conveyed home along with the family. 
Through some inadvertence, they remained for four 
months thus folded up; after which, being required for 
use, they were opened out and washed. Within a week, 
the person who washed them became attacked with the 
same type of fever, though none was prevailing in the 
district at the time; so that infection thus imprisoned in 
a blanket, or anywhere else, and not exposed to any 
current of air, seems not only quite indestructible, but, 
while thus confined, probably grows in virulence every 
day. Thus the infection of plague—which is just a form of 
typhus fever—has been packed up in a bale of cotton, and 
after being conveyed many hundred miles, struck with 
instant death the person who unloosed it. The following 
curious and dreadful incident, related by Dr Parr of 
Exeter, shewing how plague was once disseminated in 
an English town, we extract from Macaulay’s Dictionary 
of Medicine: “The last plague which infested the town 
in which we now write,” says Dr Parr, “arose from a 
traveller remarking to his companion, that in a former 
journey he had the plague in the room where they sat. 
‘In that corner,’ said he, ‘was a cupboard where the 
bandages were kept; it is now plastered, but they are 
probably there still He took the poker, broke down 
the plastering, and found them. The disease was soon 
disseminated, and extensively fatal.” 

The next point requiring notice is, that one man may 
convey infection to another, while he himself escapes the 
disease. Some years ago, I received a message from a much 


esteemed and worthy minister, requesting a visit to two of 
his chillren. On arriving, I found them ill with scarlatina: 


and as they had both become suddenly affected at the 
same hour the previous evening, it was evident that both 
had simultaneously imbibed the poisonous dose. But the 
question arose: Where could they possibly get infection? 
for they had ever been carefully tended by their nurse, 
come in contact with nobody but members of the family, 
and no fever of any description was prevailing for several 
miles around. At length the father remembered that 
about a week before he had visited a little girl under scar- 
latina in an adjoining parish: had, in the act of engaging 
in religious conversation, sat by her bed, taken her by the 
hand, rubbed his clothes on the bed-clothes of the patient— 
in a word, had quite unconsciously done everything likely 
to saturate his own clothes with infection; after which, 
the night being cold, he wrapped his great-coat firmly 
around him—thus inadvertently preventing its dispersion— 
mounted his horse, and trotted home at a rapid pace. On 
reaching home, he threw off his great-coat, drew in his 
chair to a comfortable fire, and as any fond parent would 
be apt to do, forthwith got both of the children perched 
upon his knee, little dreaming of the poisonous present a 
father’s love was unconsciously bestowing. That this was 
the mode of communicating the disease was evident by a 
process of exact calculation ; for the infection of scarlatina 
lurks in the blood about five days before the fever shews 
itself; and on calculating five days back from the onset 
of the fever, we were brought exactly to the time when 
the incident occurred. 

If two pieces of cloth of the same material, the one 
blach, and the other white, were, in equal circumstances, 
and for the same length of time, exposed to infection, 
the black cloth would be far sooner saturated with it 
than the other. We have here something analogous to 
the well-known law about the absorption of heat. As 
dark ‘objects absorb heat more powerfully than white 
ones, so do they also more readily absorb infection, and 
all kinds of smells. Hence the mere fumigation of closes 
and wynds in epidemic seasons is not enough; they are 
afterwards very properly whitewashed. Hence also the 
wholesomeness of light as well as air in the dwellings of 
the poor, and of all those measures of cleanliness and 
comfort which the whiting-brush is able to impart. The 
haunts of infection realise those conditions with which 
childish fancy clothes the haunts of spectres. Dark and 
cheerless are its favourite dens. ‘The “ bleezing ingle and 
the clean hearth-stane.” it seems to shun; but lurks and 
lingers in the gloomy hovel, fattens on its dirt, and in the 
crevices of its smoked and dingy walls finds those most 
congenial nestling-places which it cannot find in the 
plastered, whitewashed, smooth, and shining walls of 
cleanliness. Its fittest emblem is that mysterious plant 
the deadly nightshade, which loves the darkness rather 
than the light, and luxuriates less abundantly in sunshine 
than in gloom. 


SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tue loved are never lonely: round them still 

The air is rife with spiritual essences, 

Whose hauntings—as about sweet flowers the bees— 
Pay musical obeisance, and fulfil 

Fond tasks and welcome, though invisible. — 

Nor are the loving lonely: like far seas 

Where man is not, yet living things the breeze 

And pregnant wave inhabit, they have shed 

Deep in their hearts, howe’er remote from life, 
Images of the absent and the dead, 

And therefore know not loneliness! Alas 

For him who loves not, is not loved—the strife 

Of aimless action only his! To pass 

O’er Earth, like frivolous words forgotten soon as said! 
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